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Arr. 1.—A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 


ture. By Aucustus Wittiam Scuuecer. Translated 
from the German, by John Black. 


(Comaluds d from No. XI. p. 308.) 


We have alre ‘ady said, that Mr. Schlegel scarcely appears to 
have entered sufficier ntly i into the merits of Italian tragedy; but 
it is not for us in this place to endeavour to supply the defi- 
ciency. The Sophonis| ba of Trissino deserved more extended 
notice, if not for its own merit, at least for the influence it had 


upon contemporary writings. The Merope of Maffei, which 
his been pm oe «The most finished tragedy in the world,’ 
is dismissed by Mr. Schlegel without a single remark of his 


own ; hi specimens of romantic compositions among the 
Italians, are altogether unnoticed, though one would have ima- 
gined th: at our author’s admiration of Shakspeare’ s Romeo and 
Juli iet would have inclined him to speak with complacency of 
the Hadriana of Luigi Groto, the blind poet, drawn from the 
same source, and exhibiting so remarkable a coincidence of de- 
scription and sentiment, that either work might pass for a free 
translation of the other ; > even the allusion to the nightingale in 
the adieus of the youthful lovers, occurs in both poets, though 
no such thing is to be found in the novel of Da Porta, from which 
the incidents are taken. Alfieri is treated with as much rigouf, 
as he is accused of using towards his own muse; his dry and 
h arsh manner, his want of fancy, and poverty of incident, ate 

welt upon 5 but no mention is made of the vigour of hts sen- 
tien nts, the beauty and strength of some of his expressions 
pe g through the gloom of his characters and the bareness 
of set like lightning flashing from wintry skies, and 
Momniatng for a moment the barren heath. { fact, Mr. 
Schlegel does not seem to think Italian literature worth dwelling 
upon he is in haste to leave it for that of France; and we 
should be very angry with him for his precipitancy, did we not 
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perceive that he sets off with his‘whip in his hand, eager to 
chastise the vanity and levity of a people, who have so long 
laughed at the rest of the world, that they seem utterly to over- 
look the possibility of being laughed at in return. Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, are the tragic poets of the French nation, 
whose merits Mr. Schlegel particularly examines. He combats 
their notions respecting the unities; and proves, what all the 
world is by this time pretty well convinced of, that Aristotle’s 
words have long been quoted as an authority for the observance 
of those unities, in a sense which Aristotle never thought of. 
Besides, if the experience of succeeding ages prove that the 
restraint occasioned by the strict observance of these or any 
other rules is inimical to genius, and consequently to the effect 
which it is desirable to produce upon the feelings, why be told 
pespetnaly that we were ordered two thousand years ago to 

clieve that they were the standard of excellence? Mankind 
have been expressly forbidden to imagine any otherwise than 
that the earth was a plane, and that the sun went round it ; yet 
since this edict a pretty general belief has obtained ground, that 
the earth is spherical, and goes round the sun. 

All Mr. Schlegel’s remarks on the French theatre are very 
amusing. Indeed France, prone as she is to ridiculing others, 
contains an inexhaustible fund for ridicule in her own affecta- 
tion, grimace, and devotion to outward form, which often occa- 
sion the most ludicrous mixture imaginable of the great and the 
little ; a perpetual straining after uncommon effect ; and a per- 
petual falling below the interest inspired by the simplicity of 
truth. We cannot afford time to remain long with our author 
in France; for the nearer we draw to our own country, the 
more impatient we become to communicate to our readers the 
opinions of so excellent a writer respecting performances in 
which we are most interested. He is very angry with Diderot, 
and we heartily agree with him in his opinions, for introducing 
the sentimental comedy, or what may be as properly styled 
familiar tragedy, in France, whence it spread to Germany, whose 
stage has ever since been overflowed with tears. England has 
not escaped the infection; instead of the native humour and 
happy delineation of character, in which our dramatic writers 
once excelled, we are presented with the delicate distresses and 
wire-drawn reflections of a sentimental brazier, or some other 
character equally affecting. Goldsmith was once found fault 
with by a friend for appearing insensible to the perplexities of 
one of those heroes of the sock ; but he excused himself by 
confessing that he was consoled with the hope, that if the hero 
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should be forced to leave his counting-house in Fish-street Hill, 
he might have enough left to open shop with in St. Giles’s. It 
has often been said, that a good cause is more injured by a bad 
advocate than by an avowed enemy. Diderot, in his zeal to 
burst through the slavish shackles of the excessive symmetry of 
the French versification, their declamation, and mode of acting, 
would destroy all theatrical elevation, and place all the principles 
of taste and feeling upon a false and perishable basis. 

“ The main thing, according to lim, (Diderdt), is not character and 
situations, but ranks of life and family relations, that spectators in 
similar ranks and relations may lay the example to heart. But this would 
put an end to every thing like true enjoyment in art. Diderdt recom- 
mended that the composition should have this direction, with the ver 
view which met with the displeasure of the Athenians, whea Phryni- 
chus, who exhibited an historical tragedy founded on the events of their 
own times, was subjected on that account to punishment. The view of 
a tire by night, from the wondertul etlect produced by the combination 
of flames and darkness, may fill the unconcerned beholder with delight; 
bat when our neighbour's house is burning—jam proxtmus ardet Ucalegon 
—we shiall hardly be disposed to consider the affair in such a picturesque 
light.” Vol. 1. p. 80. 

This sort of writing was first rendered popular in our coun- 
try by Sir Richard Steele. The pathetic eloquence of his 
«© Conscious Lovers,” surprized the heedlessness of Thalia 
into fixed attention, and she was seen at once weeping and smil- 
ing, with a grace, the novelty of which charmed her beholders ; 
but she soon after paid Kelly the same compliment; and has 
ever since been so hysterical and vapourish, that we have had 
but little pleasure in her society. Sheridan’s excellent comedy 
of the “ School for Scandal,” drove the affectation of sentiment 
effectually from the mouths of individuals in society: would 
that he could also have chased it from the stage; poets would 
then be obliged to depend upon the general conduct of their 
characters for their pretensions to virtue and morality; and not 
content themselves with assigning to each his ration of fine 
speeches, which are uttered like common places ina sermon, 
and sometimes heard with just as little emotion. 

Mr. Schlegel begins his examination of the English stage 
with bestowing upon it that praise, which of all others is most 
gratifying to the feelings of an Englishman,—that it is English 
born, peculiar to its country, that it owes nothing to any other, 
that it despises imitation, and defies criticism. It shares in 
common with that of Spain, the honour of giving birth to the 
Romantic Drama, and of perfecting it ; yet the countries have 
not borrowed of each other. In England it was first visible, 
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and came sooner to maturity; in Spain it perhaps longer, to use 
Dante’s expression, 


« Paused in suspense upon the point of prime.” 


We should like to lay our author's definition of the Romantic 
Draima before our readers. It would for ever set to rights the 


jumble that may have been made in their heads by trying to 


Subject the writings of their own country to rules originally laid 
down for a species of composition cf a nature altogether differ- 
ent. But we must content ourselves with dwe ling awhile upon 
a writer, in whom all the requisites of the romantic drama 
have been carried to a pitch of perfection hitherto unrivalled. 

We may perhaps subject ourselves to the charge of enthusiasm, 
if we say that we rejoice politically as well as poetically, when- 
ever we find Shakespeare justly appreciated. We cannot but 
think that wherever his works are read and understood, the 
national character of England must be raised ; wherever they 
are relished and imitated, a partiality towards England must be 
generated. ‘Che contempt which the French have always ex- 
pressed for them may be sufliciently accounted for on national 
grounds. The Germans, on the contrary, have long shown an 
honourable predilection for the works of Shakespeare. Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, ‘Tieck, and others among their most celebrated 

critics, have endeavoured to familiarize their countrymen with 
his beauties ; but by no one, we will venture to say, has he been 
more deeply studied, than by the author before us, who acknow- 
ledges having spent many years of his life in endeavouring to 
understand him, and whose labours have been rewarded by a 
full discovery of his excellencies. He is indignant at the at- 
tacks which have been made upon Shakespeare by those among 
us, who, either from want of ability to enter into the deeply 
conceived spirit of his writings, or from an injudicious desire 
to exalt the wonderful into the improbable, delight to represent 
his productions as the wild effusions of an untutored imagina- 
tion, and himself as destitute of advantages either from educa- 
tion or society. A m: my he justly observes, patronized by the 
Earl of Southampton, in favour with both the monarchs under 
whose reigns he wrote, and acquiring, comparatively early in 
life, an independent property which enabled him to close his 
days i in comfort and respectability in his native place, must have 
been removed above the vulgar bothin manners and habits. He 
repels the idle notion that Shakespeare must have been igno- 
rant, because he has given into geographical errors and anachron- 
isms. ‘hese, he maintains, were not from ignorance, but com- 
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mitted intentionally : if he has spoken of Bohemia as a mati- 
time country, it was only because it was so described in the old 
novel whence he drew his story of the Winter’s ‘Tale; and he 
wished not to disturb the imagination of his audience by rectify: 
ing even errors with which ‘they were tamiliar. In the same 
manner, following the example of the old Romance writers, 
he trausplants the productions of one quarter of the globe to 
another; he infests the forest of Ardenne with lions and ser- 
pents, and peoples it with shepherdesses from Arcadia, not be- 
cause he was ignorant, but because he was absolute in the re, 
gions of poetry and romance, and had that unlimited power 
over the fancy of his audience, that they st: »pped not to enquire 
into the truth of the materials with which he constructed hig 
imaginary fabrics. ‘ He had not to do with a petty hypercri- 
“ tical age like ours, which is always seeking in poetry for somes 
“¢ thing else than poetry—his audience entered the theatre not 
«¢ to learn true chronology, geography, and natural history, but 
‘© to witness a vivid exhibition.” (Vol. 11. p. 119.) 

The nicety of external decoration was never more attended to 
than it is in the present day ; “ art has Deeoune a pi edantic anti- 
quity slop-shop.”” What does this prove : ? either that the audi- 
ence possess more criticism than imagination, or that the poets 
have not the power which their predecessors could boast, to 
keep the attention fixed through the medium of the mind rather 
chan of the senses, —careless whether they exhibited Brutus and 
Cassius in a ‘Toga or a Spanish cloak, but never for a moment 
unmindful of displaying them to the life not merely as Romans, 
«¢ big with the fate of Cesar and of Rome,” but as great men, 
acted upon by great impulses, will be in all countries, and undes 
all circumstances, till empires themselves, as well as those who 
quarrel for dominion over them, shall be no more. If we were 
called upon to decide whether the great inferiority of the drama 
in the present day, when nearly every other species of composie 
tion is in a state of improvement, be owing to the poet or to his 
audjence, we should certainly exonerate the poet in a great 
measure from the blame. We live, as Mr. Schlegel justly ob- 
serves, in a learned and critical, but by no means a poetical 
age ;’’ the progress of some of the sciences and arts, of che- 
mistry, of mechanics, of 1anufactures, and of rural and political 
economy, have nothing to do with poetry, except to impede the 
study of it, as unprofitable, compared with the exercise of the 
mind upon other productions of human ingenuity. The aboli- 
tion of m: any of the distinctions of rank; the softening down 
of the rusticity of country habits; the gr radual disappearance of 
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several of the peculiarities of private life ; and the general diffu- 
sion of fashions and news by means of mail coaches, which 
have had the same effect upon the face of society, that an in- 
closure has upon that of the country wherein it takes place; all 
rob the poet of those varieties which it was his province to de- 
pict. Language itself is polished into insipidity ; the delicacy 
of the day takes alarm at any expressions, however vigorous or 
appropriate, that can be traced back to a source which may fur- 
nish food for an impure imagination ; and what is still worse 
than the rest, the poet is expected to be as civil as the preacher, 
who would not ‘ mention hell to ears polite,” and to spare his 
auditors all emotions more powerful than those which may be 
excited by seeing an interesting adultress reconciled to her 
husband. If dramas like Othello, and King Lear, were now to 
be performed for the first time, we doubt very much whether 
the nerves of the audience would be found capable of braving 
so forcible an attack upon their feelings. 

“ Ifthe effeminacy of the present day is to serve as a general standard 
of what tragical composition may exhibit to human nature, we shall be 
forced to set very narrow limits to art, and every thing like a powerful 
effect must at once be renounced. If we wish to have a grand purpose, 
we must also wish to have the means, and our nerves should in some 
measure accommodate themselves to painful impressions when, by way 
of requital, our mind is thereby elevated and strengthened. The cou- 
stant reference to a petty and puny race must cripple the boldness of the 
poet. Fortunately for his art, Shakespeare lived in an age extremely 
susceptible of noble and tender impressions, but which had still enough 
of the firmness inherited from a vigorous olden time, not to shrink back 
with dismay from every strong end violent picture. We have lived to 
see tragedies, of which the catastrophe consists in the swoon of an en- 
amoured princess: if Shakespeare falls occasionally into the opposite 


extreme, it is a noble error originating in the fullness of a gigantic 


strength. And this tragical Titan, who storms the Leavens, and threatens 
to tear the world from off its hinges, who, more truitful than A’schylus, 
makes our hair to stand on end, and congeals our blood with horror, 
possessed at the same time the insinuating loveliness of the sweetest 
poetry ; he plays with love like a child, and his songs are breathed out 
like melting sighs.” Vol. il. p. 137. 

Mr. Schlegel enters into an individual criticism of each of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and, like a lover still striving to eke out his 
theme, he is willing, when the whole of our Bard’s acknowledged 
productions are gone through, to find out beauties in the seven 
pieces rejected by Mr. Steevens. We are almost inclined ta 
suspect his genius of imitating the merry sprite, who “ misleads 
night wanderers, laughing at their harm ;” we cannot follow him 
into the quagmire so far as to class * Thomas Lord Crom- 
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well,” « Sir John Oldcastle,” and the « Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
with the maturest and best of Shakespeare’s works; but 

“ Things base and vile holding no quantity, 

“« Love can transport to form and dignity.” 

Passing over therefore this proof of a partiality which we are 
very ready to think a pardonable weakness, we will turn our 
attention to opinions upon which we have not a dissenting 
voice. Of Hamlet he says very happily, that it is 

 Sijsie mits kind: a tragedy of thought inspired by continual and 
never «i isfied meditation on human destiny, and the dark perplexity of 
the evenis of this world, and calculated to cal! forth the very same medi- 
tation in the minds of the spectators. This enigmatical work resembles 
these irrational equations in which a fraction of unknown magnitude 
always remains, that willin no manner admit of solution. Much bas 
been said, much written on this piece, and yet no thinking head, who 
anew expresses himself on it will, in his view of the connexion and the 
signification of all the parts, entirely coincide with his predecessors.” 
Vol. i. p. 192. 

He remarks upon the witches in Macbeth, that since the furies 
of A’schylus, nothing so grand and terrible has ever been com- 
posed, and he condemns a poet of his own country for wishing 
to assign to them the dignity of the fates, and the beauty of 
enchantresses. He would have them remain what they were 
intended to be, “ ignoble and vulgar instruments of hell,” yet 
borrowing grandeur from the solitary independence which a 
paucity of wants can secure; impressing horror by their rude 
symbols of the hostility in which vice stands to nature ; and 
gaining respect for their oracles by the momentary elevation of 
language, and majestic solemnity of manner in which they in- 
voluntarily express them, as if unconscious of being under the 
direction of a spirit infinitely more powerful, more malignant 
than themselves. We wish our stage directors would bear in 
mind that this part of Shakespeare’s design is not helped by the 
addition of numbers. We believe Macbeth himself would 
have been less impressed with awe by twenty or thirty witches 
of all ages and statures singing in measured chorus, than by the 
three, ‘ so withered, and so wild in their attire’ These ought 
not to be associated in the minds of the audience with their 
companions, who often seem only anxious, by laughing at each 
other’s disguises, to show that they are neither old nor ugly, 
as they ought to appear, but that they are those ¢ that man 
may question.’ 

Mr. Schlegel’s remarks on the productions of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, are not very important. In speaking of Beaumont 
and Fletcher he says very well that the reason why they have 
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not attained the highest perfection of their art, although they 
have frequently approached close to it, is that * poetry was 
not for them an inward devotion of the feeling and imagina- 
tion, but a means of obtaining brilliant results.”—This 1s a nice 
distinction—in common life vanity and sensibility admit of just 
the same kind of distinction in their effects. But when he says 
that he should not be able to distinguish a piece by these writers 
from one of Massinger’s, we are inclined to think that he cannot 
have read many of the latter. He evidently thinks none of our 
dramatic productions, after the reign of James, deserving of 


notice ; and the nearer he advances to the present time the more 


his contempt appears to increase : 


“Tam not suiliciently acquainted,” says he, “ with the latest pro- 
ductions of the English, to enter into a minute account of them. That 
the dramatic art and the taste of the public are, however, in a wretched 
decline, I think I may safely infer, from the following phenomenon. 
Some years ago, several Germau plays found their way to the English 
stage; plays, which it is true are with us the favourites of the multitude, 
but which are not cousidered by the intelligent as forming a part of our 
literature, and in which distinguished actors are almost ashamed ot 
earming applause. ‘These pieces have met with extraordinary applause in 
Englaud; they have, properly speaking, as the Italians say, futto furore, 
though the critics did not fail to dec!aim against their immorality, veiled 
over by sentimental hypocrisy. From the poverty of our dramatic 
literature, the admission of such abortions into Germany may be easily 
comprehended; but what can be alleged in favour of this depravity of 
taste in a nation like the English, which possesses such treasures, and 
which must theretore descend from such an elevation? Certain writers 
are nothing in themselves; they are merely symptoms of the disease of 
their age ; and were we to judge from them, there is but too muchi reas 
son to fear that, in England, an effeminate sentimentality in private lite 
is more frequent, than from the astonishing political greatness and energy 
of the nation we should be led to suppose.” Vol. ii. p. $23 


mate 


In touching upon Spain, our author recovers his good hue 
mour. No wonder that the early actions of a country once so 
free, so heroic, so romantic, celebrated in a language of the 
loftiest sound, abounding with the most poctical images, the 
most affecting allusions, should have charms for a mind elevated 
and susceptible like his. He catches the inspiration which he 
contemplates ; and describes with enthusiasm the Spanish cha- 
racter as it existed in better times. Those who are fully sensi- 
ble of the value of past honours, will struggle hard to preserve 
what may still remain to them. The prineipal epochs in the 


history of the Spanish Theatre are marked by the names of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon ; the latter is styled by 
our author the wonder of uature, “ a poet, if ever any man <de+ 
served that name.” He wrote in the beginning of the sevens 
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teenth century, at a period when « the Castilian language, the 
proudest daughter of the Latin,” was in the full pride of her 
power, her dignity, her beauty, and splendour of imagery, 


“ Tho stream of poetical inspiration, swelled by every proud conscious- 
ness, increased with the growmg fame in arms of this formerly so free 
and heroic nation. The Spaniards act a glorious part in the history of 
the middie ages, a part but too much forgotten by the envious ingrati- 
tude of modern times. They were then the forlorn out-post of Europe ; 
they lay on their Pyrenean peninsula as in a camp exposed to the in- 
cessant eruptions of the Arabians, always ready for renewed conflicts 
without foreign assistance. ‘The foundation of their Christian kingdom, 
for centuries, from the time when the descendants of the Goths, whe 
had been driven back into the northern mountains, again rushed forth 
trom these places of retuge, down to the complete expulsion ofthe Moors 
trom Spain, was one single and long-continued adventure ; nay, the pre- 
servation of Christianity in that land against such a preponderating 
power, seemed even to be the wondrous work of more than mere mortal 
guidance. Always accustomed to fight at the same time for his liberty 
and his religion, the Spaniard clung to the latter with a flery zeal, as an 
acquisition dearly purchased by the noblest blood. Every consolation 
of divine worship was a reward of heroic exertion; every church might 
be considered by him as a trophy of his ancestors. True to his God 
and his king to the last drop of his blood; adhering inviolably to his 
honour; proud, yet humble before every thing accounted holy; serious, 
moderate, and modest; such was the character of the old Castilian.” 
Yol. i. p. 344, 

“ The Spanish poets were not, as was usual in other European coun- 
tries, courtiers, scholars, or engaged in some civil employment; of a 
noble birth for the most part, they led a warlike life. The union of the 
sword and the pen, of the exercise of arms, and the nobler mental arts, 
was their watch-word. Garcilaso, one of the founders of the Spanish 
poctry, under Charles the Fitth, descended from the Peruvian Ineas, 
accompanied by his amiable muse to Africa, fell before the walls of 
Tunis; Camoens the Portuguese, sailed as a soldier to the remotest 
indies, In the track of the glorious discoverer whom he celebrated; Don 
Alonso de Ercilla composed his Araucana during a war with revolted 
Savages, ina tent at the foot of the Cordilleras, or in wildernesses yet 
untroddea by men, or ina ship tossed about on the ocean; Cervantes 
purchased the honour of having combated in the battle of Lepanto as a 
common soldier, under the great John of Austria, with the loss of an 
arm, and along slavery in Algiers; Lope de Vega, among other things, 
survived the misfortunes of the invincible flotilla; Calderon performed 
campaigns in Flanders and Italy, fulfilled his warlike duties as a knight 
of Santiago till he entered into holy orders, and thus gave external evi- 
dence that religion was the ruling motive of his life.” Vol. 11. p. 344. 


‘To Calderon belongs the high and rare praise of being virtu- 
ous in proportion to his genius; religion, heroism, honour, and 
love, are set forth in his works in all the refulgence of 
truth. In his festal dramas, which partake of the form and 
nature of masks, he gives himself up to the wildest flights of 
fancy ; but in his religious pieces his peculiar excellences shine 
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forth in unclouded lustre, and awaken a burst of sympathetic 
eloquence in our author’s description of them, which we must 
be allowed to present to the notice of our readers. 

“ Religion is his peculiar iove, the heart of his heart. For religion 
alone fie excites the most overpowering emotions, which penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of the soul. It would rather appear that he did not 
wish to enter with the satne fervour into worldly events. However turbid 
they may be in themselves, from the religious medium through whieh he 
views them, they wppear to him pertectly bright. ‘This fortunate man 
escaped from the wild labyrinths of doubt into the citadel of belief, from 
whence he viewed and pourtrayed the storms of the world with undis- 
turbed tranquillity of soul; human life was to bim no longer a dark 
riddle. Even his tears retlect the image of heaven, like dew-drops on a 
flower in the sun. Lis poetry, whatever its object may apparently be, ts 
an incessant hymn of joy on the Majesty of the creation; he celebrates 
the productions of nature and human art with an sstonishment always 
josful and always new, as if he saw them for the first time man unworn 
festal splendour, [t is the first awaking of Adam, coupled with an 
eloquence and skill of expression, with a thorough acquaintance with 
the most mysterious relations of nature, such as high menial cultivauon 
and mature contemplation can alone give. Whien le compares the most 
remoce, the greatest and the smallest, stars and flowers, the sense of all 
his metaphors is the mutual attraction of created things to one another 
on account of their common origin, and this delightful harmony and 
unity of the world is again with him merely a retulgence of the eternal 
love which embraces the universe.” Vol. 11. p. 349. 

Out of fifteen lectures, of which this course consists, only 
one relates exclusively to the German stage, which originated 
somewhat later than in England with mysteries and spiritual 
plays. Its first regular writer was Andreas Gryphius, who 
has been compared to Shakespeare because he introduced ghosts 
into his pieces. In the middle of the 18th century it took 
France as its model; and we may easily conceive what an un- 
natural mixture the levity and refinement ot that country grafted 
upon the phlegm and simplicity of Germany would produce. 
Translations from Holberg the Dane, were more congenial to 
German manners, and possessed more merit in themselves ; but 
not before Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller appeared, can the 
German stage be really said to have produced any thing worthy 
of note. Lessing was a better critic than poet; in his earliest 
dramatic efforts he took the French for his guide, but the close 
inspection necessary for imitation shewed him so many faults 
in his model, that he changed sides, attacked it with all the 
arrows of wit, and drove both the translations of French trage- 
dies, and the German imitations from the stage. Unfortunate- 
ly he corrupted in his turn the taste of his countrymen by going 
from one extreme to the other: he became an admirer of Dide- 
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rot, and introduced into Germany all his faults; but he was 
likewise the first who made Shakespeare known to it, and there- 
fore may be considered to have provided at once the poison and 
its antidote. 

Mr. Schlegel .ccounts for the paucity of his remarks on the 
drama of his own country, by stating that he wishes to avoid 
speaking of living authors ; but Goethe and Schiller he claims 
the right of particularizing in terms of the highest praise from 
a personal acquaintance with their merits. ‘In them,” says 
he, * we have at least the foundation of a dramatic school at 
once peculiarly German, and regulated by genuine principles of 
art.” 

* Sclilier was in the most mature fullness of his mind when he was 
carriedoff by an untimely death; up to the moment of which his health, 
which had long been undermined, was always made to yield to his 
powerful will, and completely exhausted in the most praise-worthy endea- 
vours. How much might he not have still performed, as he dedicated 
himself exclusively to the theatre, and with every work attained a 
higher mastery of his art! He was a virtuous artist in the genuine sense 
of the word ; he worshipped the true and the beautiful with purit of 
mind, and to his indetatigable endeavours to reach them, he A coe 
his own existence as a sacrifice, far from petty self-love, and from the 


jealousy but too common even among artists of excellence.” Vol, 1. 


p. 379. 

We can easily reconcile ourselves to the disappointment of 
not having Kotzebue mentioned; but of Werner and Klinger, 
we could have wished to have known the opinion of their 
countryman. When German poetry is stripped of its sickly 
sensibility, its ludicrous minuteness of circumstance, and its 
tediousness of detail; where can be found more grandeur of 
thought, more truth of sentiment, more new or more affecting 
images ? Shall Italy, Spain, and Germany, offer to us their in- 
exhaustible stores of mental wealth, and shall we persist in 
looking to the worn-out mines of France for materials to admire 
and imitate ? English taste, and English literature, have already 
been too much injured by this misplaced admiration of her 
productions: let us shake off those fetters at this moment, in 
particular, when we have proudly thrown aside all the others 
she was preparing for our enslavement. 

Mr. Schlegel gives the same advice to the dramatic poets of 
his own country, which he has given to those of ours :—To 
cultivate with the utmost care the romantic and the historical 
drama, as the most congenial to their taste, the most suitable to 
their ability, the most interesting to their admirers. He laments 
the disadvantages under which the art itself labours in Germany, 
from the little encouragement given by her princes to their 
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native literature ; from the waut of a capital wherein a national 
theatre might be protected ; and trom the defectiveness of the 
actors, the vulgarity of all the theatrical arrangements, and the 
uncertainty in which authors and managers stand with each 

other respecting the purchase and profits of dramatic works. 
Still he encourages his countrymen to persevere in their lauda- 
ble endeavours to bring order out of chaos 3 and when we con- 
sider the extraordinary research, the enthusiastic feeling, and 
the correct taste which his lectures have exhibited, together 
with the delight they have afforded to crowded audiences, we 
eannot but think that the country which so fully appreciates his 
talents, must in time bring forth fruits of excellence suflicient to 
satisfy even his patriotic ambition, which would fain see the 
muse of Germany ready, as described by Klopstock, with proud 
look, and a beating heart, to start foremost in the race, content 


to yield the palm of glory to a superior genius, but not to resign 
it without a strenuous effort for victory. 


Art. IL.—1. Panl’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.  Svyo. pp. 468. 
Constable, Edinburgh ; Longman, London; 1816. 


2. Paris Revisited, in 1815, by way of Brussels: including 
a walk over the Field of Batile at Waterloo. By Joun 
een, 8vo, pp. 405. London: Longman, 1816. 


Tue doctrines of these literary apostles have experienced, as 

was to be expected, a hearty welcome from a vast variety of 
readers. Belgium has, ever since the domination of the Caesars, 
been the scene of mighty exploits 5 and since the Cesars aban- 
doned Gaul, it has scarcely ever ceased to be at once the nurse 
of the arts that adorn, and of the vices that deform human 
nature. Both countries are judiciously brought into view by 
Paul’s epistles, which were put into our hands a month ago— 
just as we were finishing an article on John’s Tour. We had 
but a glimpse of them at that time; but it was sufficient to in- 
duce us to think that there might be no harm in one day making 
a few comparative observations, on subjects so similar, and 
written at the same juncture, by two writers of the same name 
and the same country. We mean, indeed, to quote freely 
from both—the state of ‘no foreign country being of so much 
consequence to a Briton, as that of France; the character of 
nO nation so interesting as that of the French, 
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If one of these writers be Mr. John Scott, the other is no less 
a person than Mr. Walter Scott, Of the former’s book we 
save a sketch in our last number. In it he professes to treat 
only of what he knew, or had done—as a traveller should do. 
He lays dow n no plan. But the latter lays down a distinct 
plan, and executes it in an admirable manner. His pre-con+ 
ceived views of things are more expanded. He forms an ex« 
tensive outline; and like a poct w hich he is, and a paintet 
which he seems to be, he fills it up skilfully,excepting only 
where he knows the ingenuity of his readers can easily supply 
the defect. The former troubles himself less about the exterior 
of things. His prospects being more confined, he contents 
himself “with delineating almost solely those objects, rational or 
irrational, which come within his own immediate view, and this 
he does with so much minuteness as to leave hatdly any scope 
for the imagination of others. ‘To indolent readers this will be 
a recommendation, while minds active and enlarged will prefer 
being left to expatiate and judge for themselves. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that Walter Scott lets one know what Belgium and 
the Belgians, what France and the French are. John is not 
silent on these topics: but he makes you fully acquainted only 
with particular spots of the countries he sees, and with the in- 
dividuals and societies solely with whom he converses. <A 
sober-minded citizen, willing that his knowledge should be in- 
creased, and not unwilling to have his heart sometimes consi- 
derably softened, will study him—because he lets him intimatel 
into the chatacter of those through whose villages and towns he 
has passed: a man of a more aspiring mind will rather have 
recourse to Walter, who can introduce him to a very tolerable 
acquaintance with the world. Were the talents of the two 
travellers to be combined, you would be presented with a spa- 
cious canvass exhibiting a great design, completely and taste- 
fully filled up: and on this account we really have a wish, a 
vain one we fear, that government would employ them to let us 
know what has been done in our own times, both in the 
southern peninsula of Europe, and in Germany. We prefer 
Walter’s views of ecclesiastical matrers, not because they are 
sounder, but because they are more comprehensive. He 1s the 
more prudent politician, for his opinions are less mingled with 
such as are beginning to be obsolete. As for morality, it is a 
topic on which no man ever thought more justly, reasoned more 
wisely, and felt, and made others feel more poignantly, than 
John Scott does. And yet this is a department of science 
which we would not commit to his treatment—as all who read 
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him must see with regret, that when he once begins to moralize, 
he does so without compassion either for himself or his readers. 
It is on viewing the field of Waterloo, that he runs the most 
frequently i into this amiable excess. One feels uncomfortable 
in following him over the capacious, ill-closed graves of the 
gallant dead—lays down the book for a respite foams exhausting 
sympathy—but snatches it up again, convinced that his conduc- 
tor is able and willing both to teach and console him. 

The distinctive characters of the two writers are well ilus- 
trated in the accounts they give of that ensanguined field. 
Walter, after having pourtrayed infinitely better than had been 
done before either here, or on the continent, the character and 
achievements of both the Prince Blucher and his most gallant 
army, carries you hastily over the affair of the 16th—the 
slaughter of which suggested some of those maxims of caution 
which won the battle of the 18th. But he employs deliberately 
the pencil of a master in depicting the mighty efforts of the 
28th. It did not suit his taste to multiply instances of indivi- 
dual courage ; but he impresses indelibly on the mind, the cha- 
racter of the distinguished chief, and of several of his generals : 
and there is not a period during the conflict, in which he does 
not represent the positions of each of the opposing corps, as 
well as of the whole army, in a manner so distinct and true to 
life, that any ingenious painter may delineate justly, from his 
description, though no painting can present the scene in colours 
more vivid and affecting. None of the oflicers who fought that 
day, have described its movements, its reverses, and its Issue, 
half so well as this accomplished writer has done.-—John Scott, 
on the other hand, does not attempt to show you the armies in 
battle array. But he speaks (and this was his object) v: ry cor- 
rectly and affectingly of separate rencontres. He mi ikes his 


‘solemn perambulation from Wellington’s tree, which he makes 


the subject of an exquisitely fine ‘moral effusion, through La 
Haye Sainte, to La Belle Alliance, where Napoleon took his 
stand on that day which put a period to his glory: and thence 
he moves back to the memorable spot from w hich he set out— 
over the battered ruins of Hougoumont. It is on doing this, 
that he sympathises, and makes us all sympathise so cordially 
with human nature.—Walter had made the same anxious 
round, and been led into a similar train of melancholy reflec- 
tions. In either case an incident occurs, which shows how apt 
the ruling passion of the mind is to predominate. John is ap- 
palled by a livid human hand which rises from the ground and 
impedes his course: Walter is detained by a little manuscript 
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collection of songs on which he treads. It is minstrelsy, for- 
sooth: and as such, occupies for a while the whole soul of 
Scotia’s bard. We do not, however, regret the circumstance : 
it is rather gratifying, as it justifies a hope that, if the book- 
sellers be but liberal, we shall soon be in possession of the whole 
of the minstrelsy of the Belgic border.—Vhe difference which 
appears in the accounts given by the two authors, of militar 

positions and operations, can be well accounted for. Walter’s 
friends and associates were General A., Colonel B., and Major 
C.: John received his information from Captain M¢ D., Ser- 
geant M‘E., and Corporal Ms F.,—all belonging, there is 
reason to suppose, to the Scotch highlanders—who throw them. 
selves in his way at every turn. ‘There is rather too much 
nationality intermixed with his relations of events ; and not too 


ont though always prefaced with a neat apology, in those of 
a ter. 


“ The national guards, gardes de corps, or household troops, and the 
gens d'armes, compose the only French military force to be at present 
seen in Paris. Mareschal M'Donald, Duke of Tarentum, is intrusted 
with the difficult task of disbanding and reorganizing the army beyond 
the Loire, the remnants, namely, of the old imperial army. M‘Donald 
is equally remarkabie tor military shill and loyalty ; his march from the 
extremity of Italy to unite himself with Moreau, previous to the battle 
ot Novi, and the successtul retreat which he made even after losing that 
dreadtul and well fought action, against the redoubted Suwarrow, prove 
his military talent, as his behaviour during Bonuparte’s last invasion has 
established his military faith, Your question is ready, I know, my dear 
Major, Which of the M‘Donalds is he? for of true blood you unques- 
tionably have already deemed him. ‘To satis!'y a wish so laudable, i can 
inform you, from the best authority, that the Mareschal is descended of 
that tribe or family of the M‘Donalds of Clanronald who are called 
Al‘Eachan, or sons of Hector, as ciaiming their descent trom a cadet of 
the house of Clanronald, so named. ‘The jather of the Duke of Taren- 
tum was engaged in our affair (1 love a delicate expression) of 1745, and 
was very useful to Prince Charles Edward, during his rash enterprise, 
He was a highlander, bred to the churcli, and edueated in France. He 
spoke therefure, Gaelic, English, French, aud Latin, and was, besides 
intelligent, bold, and faithful. He was one of the seven who embarked 
with the unfortunate Chevalier, when bis expedition of knight-errantry 
had utterly failed. On his return to France, M‘Eachan took the more 
general name of his tribe, and appears to have preferred the military 
service tu resuming his studies for the church. His son is now one of 
the most respectable characters whom the lrench army list presents to 
us. J had letters to him from his triends in Sky, but had not the good 
fortune to meet him at Paris. Ile was more usefully engaged; and by 
all accounts, the king could not have reposed confidence in a more loyal 
and gallant character. How should it be otherwise? Is he not a Scoteh- 
man and a M‘Donald?—eh Major?” Paul's Letters, pp. 362, 4. 


Before we take our leave of Waterloo, we present our readers 
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with a few pages frum John Scott, which speak, in a forcible 
manner, sentiments which every Briton will recognise 5 and for 
the expression of which, in such a manner and at such a time, 
each of us is his debtor. 


“Ttmust be allowed, that, in estimating the comparative talents of 
the Duke of Weilington and Bonaparte, the mere result of the battle 
which finished the career ot the latter, if considered independently of 
other circumstances, would prove little or nothing. There was very 
lutle scope for mapeuvring in that engagemeut: the ground was won- 
dertully limited considering the number of the combatants ;—there was 
no eytensive chain of operations, including distant corps, and compli- 
eated movements. The French army was thrown upon the British and 
Prussians, without reserve or reference to combination ; and the British 
and Prussians had to keep their ground as entirely for themselves, as it 
Europe had supplied no other troops for the war. According to this 
simple way of louking at the facts, it appears, that the hostile forces 
being about equal in strength and equipment, but the French having the 
advantage in unity of command, and probably in veteran soldiers,—the 
latter were nevertheless beaten. Their defeat, too, followed upon their 
own commencement of the war, according to their own plan, and at 
their own selected time. It will scarcely be denied, that the means, of 
which Bonaparte possessed himself on his second return to France, were 
sufficient to enable him to raise an army that ought to have been com- 
detent to fight the British and Prussians ; and, in point of tact, such an 
army was raised, and was deemed by its leaders, and by every individual 
belonying to it, fully equal to defeating the troops of the alliance co!- 
lected on Brussels. It was beaten, however, by these troops, and, as ne 
accident happened, as the French were well otticered, well appointed, 
and zealous in their cause even to fury, the conclusion must be one of 
two,—either that their commander is a very tmferior general to those 
against whom he was then opposed,—-or that his soldiers were still more 
deficient in firmness, or other essential nulitary qualifications. The 
battle itself chietly proved the existence of a deficiency in the latter 
quarter: the moment not having yetcome tor the Duke of Wellington 
to advance inte France, and act on a combined system of attack, and the 
Importance of Brussels not permitting him to take anv wide range, in 
conjunction with Prince Blucher, to discomfit the enemy by tactics, he 
had only to put his menon their ground, and leave them to maintain it, 
he himself setting them a brilliant example of presence of mind, courage, 
avd confidence. This he did, in a style that was never surpassed, and 
which equals the tmest of those instances of coolness and heroism, that 
have been shewn by great commanders, and which have immortalized 
their names and given to history its chiet interest. His life was exposed 
both on the 16th and 18th, like that of bis meanest soldier; his staff 
was almost cnurely destroyed; and, on the last day, it cannot be 
doubted, that he entered the field with as thorough a spirit ef devotion 
as ever animated a Greciaa or Roman warrior, or the most romantic 
Knight when engaged in the most hazardous enterprise. In this respect 
his conduct contrasts nself against Bonaparte’s, in a manner which, with- 
eut entering on the argument about sober views of duty in common 
cases, Is, at all events, not unpleasant to English feelings. There are 
important occasions, when even duty unites with impuise to dictate to a 
nobly-constituted mind, to incur immineat hazards, as pledges of proper 
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motives: and if the Duke of Wellington felt himself to stand in this 
predicament at Waterloo, how mu lh more natural and proper was it that 
Bon: aye arte should consider himself as pi aeed in such a situation? He 
clearly had no proper resource in case of defeat, but death—that 1s to say, 
according to the rules of these violent but gallant adventures. The cire 
cumstance of his having dragged a nation into a desperate hazard, withe 
out recard but to his own ambition, should, at least, have led him to 
shake off caution as it concerned his own safety, when he found that he 
had lost the stake for which he had thrown so tearful aventure. Cer- 
tainly. of the two, the Duke of Wellington had not the most cause to 
expose himself: it is understood, however, that ‘the Emperor’ was 
never within the fire of musquetry, and that his leading onward cons 
sisted of the words ‘en avant,’ given to others while he remained be- 
hind. It really astounds one to think of his again setting his face 
towarils Puris, after an overthrow so compl te and disoraceful, thus 
rapidly following promises and vauntings so unqualified and arrogant. 

“ But the great strength of the victorious cause on this occasion, lay 
in the sterling native excellence of the British troops. Yet some who 
very eacerly fly to this acknowledgment to lessen the merits of their 
general, should bethink them, first, that the Duke of Wellington antici- 
pated every body a in stating what an advantage he had in this ree 
spect; and, secondly, that the tine qu. thities of heart, which thev now 
find to be so necess acre invincible, and so naturally th “ results of inde- 
pendent British habits,—were nut) suthe lent to bespeak from them the 
slightest confidence in what our army would accomplish, before it left 


them Tins wilh ot detamiuny the commander hy yr ising his men. 
The Britist ATID tnd the Duke of Wellingt Hare too close ly counected 
with eacl olner, CO pr reat this trick to be successful : they are to all 
int 1d purposes identificd: itis not possible to ascertain, if it were 


grateful to inquire, how the division of merit should be struck: all that 
can be known ts, that, under the Duke, our army has, from being 
thought very meanly of in Europe, raised the military rept ition of this 
a toa level with its naval fame,—and that by the help of our 
army, the Duke has reached the pinnacle of military honors, saved two 
kinedoms trom a fate which his censurers described as not te be averted, 
and gained a victory which leaves him no rival to contend with, and 
England no eneniy to lear. 

Ah Nothing certainly could be more apparent than the superio rity of 
tiie troops of the tiree united kingdoms in these CNeagehicnts. It is 
quite clear, | presume, that our countrymen evines d on that occasion a 
quality which is at present peculiar to themselves. The soldiers of 


other nations are brave: in the superficial appearances of enthusiasm, 
and the intellteence of individuals, the Gritish army is surpassed by 
others; but it alone has that « uality which may be termed the nobility 
of antnal nature; which is called blood, and vame, in the inferior crea= 


| 
tures, and forms a natural and important distinction in the same species. 
This quality derives the ability to vanquish frou: an actual inability to 
yield, and leaves to those who guide the conflict, no need to estimate the 
extent of courage to encounter, but sinply fo calenlate the amount of 


phy ical Strength to sustain. It ts this wit ives to the British troops 
their universaily-acknowledged superiority at the awfal and decisive mo~ 
ment of the charge,—whe nthe dreadful and final test is made ys when 
all the resources of dexterity and the encour sates df art Reta! feeling 


are as ti thing, and the ste rling worth Ol ¢ _ odivids ral co! mbatant } is 
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assayed, by his being put to the direct proof with his particular oppo- 
nent. This superiority has been incontestably ours through the whole 
course of the late campaigns, and it had its final triumph imits finest dis- 
play in Waterloo. The history of our navy ts the history of what this 
quality can achieve; and that it is properly national may be interred 
from the coincidence of all our narratives of the pastas well as the pre- 
sent. The British officers at Brussels with whom | conversed, paid their 
enemies many compliments as to their steadiness and good countenance 
when standing fire, but unanimously declared that they never vet saw an 
Instance of their meeting the shock of our inen’s bayouets.” Pp. 184, y. 


John moves onwards to Paris as quickly as circumstances will 
permit, having frequently for his companions, as he tells us, sol- 
diers’ wives, and disbanded French soldiers of the line. Con- 
fining himself, according to his custom, and no doubt his cast 
of mind, chiefly to observations on the character and circum- 
stances of individuals, his account of the face of the coun try 
and of the towns through which he passes, is not nearly so pic- 
turesque as that of Walter. But the latter is a poet: and the 
qualifications for a descriptive poet, and for a painter of natural 
scenery, are in their nature very much alike. Hence it is that 
he sets before us in so natural a manner, the peasant, his con- 
tented family, and his rustic dwelling. But he has passed much 
of his time in country places, in consequence of which, not 
merely are country scenes more familiar to him ; country occu- 
pations hold a higher place in his estimation. And on this 
account it is, that he contrives to give us so good an idea of the 
state of farms and farming utensils in Belgium; and that he 
does not fail to tell us more or less of these particulars on view- 

ing the less favoured fields of France. ‘To the exclusive advan- 
tages which he has enjoyed it is owing, that he tells you more 
about the siege of Bergen-Op- Zoom, than Lord Lynedock either 
told or could tell: that he depicts so pleasingly the exterior of 
Brussels ; describes so magnificently the edifices and streets ‘of 
the court end of Paris ; and represents in a manner so animated 
and brilliant, the pageant of the allied troops defiling before 
their sovereigns and commanders in the heart of that city. 
This description we omit, and present our readers with one 
that will make them better acquainted than most of them are, 
with the best part of Paris. 


“ There is so much in Paris to admire, and so much to dislike, such a 
mature of real taste and genius, with so mn r b trippery and affectation, 
the sublime is so oddly mingled with the ridiculous, and the pleasing 

with the fantastic and whimsical, that I shi ny probably leave the capital 
of France without being able to determine which train of ideas it has 
most frequently excited in my mind. One point is, however, certain,— 
that of all capitals, that of France affords most numerous objects of 
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curiosity, accessible in the easiest manner; and it may be therefore 
sately pronounc ed one of the most entertaining places of residence which 
can be chosen by anidle man. As for atten ing a description of it, 
that, vou know, is far beyond the limits of our omp: ict which you must 
have quite forgotten when you hinted at such a proposal. The following 
sketch may not however he uninteresting. 

"7 if we confine our observation to one apeniees of Paris only, that, 
namely, which is adjacent to the royal palace » t presume there i is no 
capital which can show so many and such magnificent public edifices 
within the same space of ground. The Tuilleries, whose immense ex- 
tent makes amends for the deficiencies of the architecture, communicate 
with the royal gardens, which are used as public walks, and these again 
open into the Place de Louis Quinze, a large octagon, guarded by a hand- 
some balustrade, richly ornamented at the angles, ha ving, on the one 
hand, the royal gardens with the range of the palace, on “the other the 
Champs Elysées, a large space of ground planted and laid out in regular 
walks like those of Hyde- Park. behind is the extensive colonnade of a 
palace, called by Buonaparte the Temple of Victory, and since the 
restoration, the Temple of Concord. Another large and half finished 
temple was rising in the front by the command ot Bon: parte, which was 
dedicated to the honour of soldiers who had died in battle. The building 
was to have been consolidated solely by the weight of the massive stones 
nade use of, and neither wood, iron, or lime, was to be employed in its 
construction ; but schemes of ambition as ill-cemented, interrupted its 
progress. A line of buildings extend on either hand, forming a magni- 
ficent street, ¢ tilled La Rue Rivoli, which runs parallel with the iron 
palisade of the garden of the Tuileries. 

“Tt was on the second night after my arrival in Paris, that, finding 
myself rather too early for au evening party to which I was invited, if 
strolled out, enjoying the pure and delicious air of a summer night in 
France, until { found myself in the centre of the Place de Louis Quinze, 
surrounded, as I have described it, by objects so noble in themselves, 
and so powerfully associated with deep historic and moral interest. 
‘And here I am at length in Paris,’ was the natural reflection, ‘ and 
under circumstances how ditferent from what I dared to have antici- 
pated! That is the palace of Louts le Grand, but how long have his de- 
scendants been banished from its halls, and under what auspices do they 
Now again possess them! This superb esplanade takes its name from his 
luxurious and feeble descendant; and here, upon the very spot where I 
how staud, the most virtuous of the Bourbon race expiate d, by a violent 
death inflicted by his own subjects, and in view of his own palace, the 
ambition and follies of his predecessors. ‘There is an awful sole ‘mnity in 
the re flection, how few of those who contrib uted to this deed of injustice 
and atrocity now look upon the light, and behold the progress of retri- 
bution. The glimmering lights that shine among the alleys and par- 
terres of the Chi unps FE lyse es, indicate none of the usual vigils common 
ma metropolis. They are the watcli-fires of a camp, of an English 

camp, and in the capiti il of Fr: ince, Where an Enelish drum has not been 
heard since 1436, when the truops of Henr y the Sixth were expelled from 
Paris. During that space of nearly four centuries, there has scarce oe- 
curred a single crisis which rendere dit probable for a moment that Paris 
should be again eutered by the English as conquerors; but least of all 
eould such a consummation hs ve been e ected at the conclusion of a 
war, in which France so long predominated as aibitress of the continent, 
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and which had periods when Britain seemed to continue the conflict 
only in honourable despair.’ 

‘There were other subjects of deep interest around me, The lights 
whi h proceeded from the windows and from the gardens of a large hotel 
occupied by the Duke of Wellington, at the corner of the Rue des 
Chamyps Elysees, and which chanced to be ijluminated im henour of a 
visit trom the allied sovereigns, mingled with the twinkle of the camp- 
fires, and the glimmer of the tents; and the music which played a 
variety of English and Scottish airs, harmonized with the distant roll of 
the drums, and the notes of that beautiful point of war which 1s per- 
formed by our bugles at the setting of the watch. In these sounds there 
was }) ride and victory and honour, some portion of which descended (in 
imagination at least) to each, the most retired and humblest jlow-sub- 
ject of the hero who led, and the soldiers who obeyed, in the acineve- 
ments which had borne the colours of Britain ito the capital of Vrance. 
But there was enough around me to temper the natural feelings of ela- 
tion, which, as a Briton, I could d not but CX} rience. Monuments rose 
on every side, designed to commemorate mighty actions, which may well 
claim tie highest praise that military achievement alone, abstracted 
from the cause in which it was accomplished, could be entitled to. From 
the centre of the Place Vendome, and above the houses ot the Rue 
Rivoli, arose the summit of the celebrated column whieh Bonaparte had 
constructed upon the plan of that of Trajan; the cannon taken at Ulm 
and Austeriitz afforcing the materials of its extertor, and which is em- 


bossed with a detailed representation of the calamities and subjection of 
Austria. At no great distance Jay the bridge ot 


of Jena, an epithet which 
reculls the almost tots! annihilation of the kingdom of Prussia. In the 
front of the Tuilleries are } laced, ona ti 


d, iumphal arch, the Venetian 
horses, the tro pies of the subj t 


jugation of italy, and in the neighbouring 
Louvre are a ihe d the precious spoils of victories gained and abused 
} 


In every COUNTY of Europe, furmioe the most r 


resistiess evidence, that 

the hand which placed them there had once at its arbitrary disposal the 
fortunes of the civilized world. No building amor ¢ the splendid monu- 
ments of Paris, but is marked with the name, or device, or nsignia of an 
emperor, whose power seemed as deeply 
tended. Yet the 


perished inant 


founded as it was widely ex- 
courd of the prop het, whic h came up ma night and 
wht, has proved the type of authority so absolute, and of 
fame so diffused; and the possessor of this mighty power is now the in- 
habitant of a distant and sequestered islet, with hardly so much free will 
as enuties him to claim trom lis warders an hour of solitude, even in the 
most solitary spot in the civilized world. The moral question presses 
on every bosom, Was it worth while for him to have climbed so high to 
render his fall the deeper, or would the meanest of us purchase the 
feverish feelings of grated ambition, at the expence of his reflections, 


who appeared to hold fortune chained to his feotstec!? Could the fable 


of the Seven Sleepers have been realized in Paris, what a scene of asto- 


mishivent would have been prepared for those who failing asleep in 1813, 
avakened trom their torpor at the present moment! He who had scen 


the Pupe place the crown upon the bead of Napoleon, and the proud 


house of Asti compelled to embrace his alliance, Prussia bent to the 
aussi ben eat hi h iS fuGtsts ol, L 


ugland excluded tiom each continental con- 
chon of commerce or all iance, Russia overawed and submissive, while 


Ital y, Germany, and the greater part of Spain, were divided as appanages 


—what would have been the surprise of 


among his brothers and allies 
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the waking moment which should have shown him the Prussian cannon 
turned upon the bridges of Paris, and th eigns of Austr be LLussta, 
and Prussia. with the re presenlatives ¢ f lithe other n sLiONS of 
Europe, feasting in the capital ot brancs the general wid tinister 
of Eng) nd, supported by a force which restsiance Eqt ally frantic 
ang hopeless! The r volution of ages m we appeared to him lo 
hy ive I en vac ormmplished within the pace ol ttle more than 24 months.” 
Py Me ) 


Mr. John Se ott deseribed this quarter of the French capital 
in the volume on his first visit to Paris. We now turn to the 
Louvre, the surpassing variety, beauty, and value of whose cap- 
tivating contents were, the other day, the theme—and gave 
the tone to the conversation—of every circle where cultivated 
taste prevailed. 


‘The following is an extract from the Revisit: 


“ Asa matier affecting the interests of fine art, it is by many thought 


a pity that this great collection should not have remained eutire,—to be 
casy of aceess,—io furnish instruction to the ident, whese slender 
means may pot pernnt bim to travel to dis nt and various places,—and 
to stand as a great temple, to which the world of tasie might Hock ta 


offer its adoration. All this is specious, and witl probably remain the 
favourite doctrine with the many, in spite of any thing that can be here 
said against it. Nothing, however, can be more tundamentally wrong. 


Ty . ] | 


LI rounds abs lf enuurely Wpoh principle Ss ahd meolives, which have na 
Datural connection wita high excellence } e works of art, tor with 
deep feeling of thetr beauties. These are facility, common popularity, 
aud economy: and, on the other hand, it is in opposition to all the qua. 
lities and circumstances that have ever « bieliy elicited venus, ha dled 
sensibility, and refined the perception, ‘The idea of the vreat benefit of 
these standing collections, and organized academies, originates in the 


mistake of thinking that excellence, in the arts which derive thew essen- 
ual graces and vaine trom the imagination, is to be built upon in a regue 
ar ascent from the merits of their first followers, as in those that are 
vuided solely by reasoning, and are entire composed of the gains of 
numan knowl dge. This is to confound fancy with ban a and to Suppose 
that what 1s favorable to the jatter, mu crease the powers of the 
former: yet, when thus fairly put down | paper, this position will 
apy ear to eve ry one absurd. lia Lil imMawin ive arts, whiatewe r dissolves 
i cliarm of the feeling, does more mischief than can be compers:ted for 
y any saving of money or trouble. This being the case, it folluws that 


, 


picture or a statue in Rome, must he of more use to art than two pice 
tures or two statues in Paris. It will be said, and truly, that they are 
more easily seen, copied, auc studied in Paris; that many can go to see 


them there, that could not go to Rome; tat it is allowing the youn 
rtist to save his money, and to save his time, to put all the fine works 

of art together, and enable lim to sit down before them with every ace 

cOMiiis lation. ‘This m ule ot reasoning . ference to an urtifie ial and 


Linproper State of thine: : it will ~! ile l 1h) i! é biota i af ihe prac- 
tical artist, as thines are,-—for the practice Of afl Is how a trade, or at 
least a proiession, to which thousands are uunually devoted, as to the 
par, or to surgery,—and must therefore be systematically bred up, as 
vung lawyers go to the courts to learn precedents and forms, and young 
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surgeons attend hospitals to sce all the varieties of diseases. The con- 
venience and support of a system like this, can command no indulgence 
from sound criticism, If great collections did nothing worse than seduce 
and sustain this large stock of artists, they would deserve to be descried 
as pernicious mischiefs, as any thing would, that should wey fathers 
talk of making their sons poets — poetry being a very ge ntee! and pro- 
fitable way of gaining a livelihood! To bea ood painter is as exclusively 
the gift of nature, as to be a good poct, though a bungler of the former 

class is certainly more endurable than ‘a bad versifier.. In E ngland, we 
have put the practice in question on the most reasonable footing that it 
will admit of, by constituting portrait painting a regular branch of our 
manufactures: eminence in wong may lead a man to tie honor of 
knighthood as certainly as if he were eminent as a soap-boiler, or as a 
cotton- -spinner, or as a vender of hooks tickets. Now, though it does 
not fall within common natures, however trained, to produce poetical 
paintings, yet there are few who may not be taught how to get up a 
portrait which shall be very much prized when hung up over family 
chimney pieces. These, then, have their sufficient uses, and draw for 
themselves their own natural encouragement. But in France, they do 
by imposition, and in theatrical affect: ition, what in England is done as a 
edie! exertion, appealing to a real feeling. In Paris there are some 
undreds of historical painters, as they are c alled, who execute academi- 
cal studies from the statues, which are colder and harder than the marble 
itself; and who fill spaces of caiwas with representations that are utterly 
uninteresting to any human bei ine whatever,—evincing neither sentime nt 
nor resemblance,—being neither lofty nor familix iry——ne ither gratifying 
common feelings, nor inspiring any thing beyond them. As “they are 
uniformly trained according to one pedantic system, to which they all 
belong, so they are supporte d, not in a natural way, but by the imme- 
diate interference of the government. They are not left to produce, by 
their powers, corresponding syinpathies in the public breast, leading to 
the encouragement of their labours; but the summary way of employ- 
ing them and paying them by authority is had recourse to,—moreover, 
they have lodgings found them in the Sorboine,—and thus without the 
liberality or fee lings of individuals bei Ing ib any way appe valed to, or, in 
fact, doing any thing worth speaking of, to nourish art, the French brag 
of their taste, of their patronage of genius, and the splendour of its pro- 
ducticns among them. In England, the thing is left to take a simpler 
and more independent course. ‘The state of the public mind 1s permitted 
fairly to show itself, and the powers of the artists are left to maintain 
themselves. These, as the general rule should be allowed io act and 
re-act on each other: if it be regarded as oneof the regular junctions ef 
the government to support art, a kind of art is sure to be supported, 
which is not worth its expense.” Pp. 369, 375. 


It is proper that Paul’s opinions should now be given, that 
those who see this journal may compare and judge for them- 
selves. 


“Tt is abstractedly, a subject of just pride to a nation, that she can ex- 
hibit to strangers this surpassingly m: : nificent display of the works of 
human genius when in its most powerful and active mood, awakened as 
it were from the sleep of ages, and at once bringing to the service of art 
such varied talent as never was nor will be equalled. But ii, with these 
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exulting considerations, it were possible for the French to weigh the sum 
of evil which they have suffered and inflicted to obtain this grand object 
of national vanity, they might well view the most magnificent saloon in 
Europe as a chi: irnel-vault. and the works of Raphael, Tittan, and Salva- 
tor, as no better than the sable and tattered seutcheons which cover its 
mouldering walls. Each picture, indeed, has its own separate history of 
murder, rapine, and sacrilege. It was perhaps the worst point in Bona- 
parte’s character, that, with a firm and unremitting attention to his own 
plans and his own interest, he proceed d trom battle to rbeanrcle r, less like 
a soldier than a brigand or common hi rhwayman, whose iminediate ob- 

‘tis toritie the passenzer whom he has subdued by violence or intimr 
dation. But Napoleon knew well the people over whom he was called 
to rule, and was aware that his power was secure, despite of annihilated 
commerce aud exhausted fh ie mces, despite of bis waste of the lives of 
Frenchmen and treasure ot France, des} ‘ite of the general execration of 


the human race pee Sie the Baltic to the Mediterranean, provided 
he could prove to the Parisians that be was still the Emperor of the 
world, and Paris its capital. Savans, therefore, amateurs und artists 

hose SkKlil and taste mieht supply the Gehicrens ol lis own, regularly 


attended upon his military expeditions: and when a city had surren- 
dered, or had otherwise fallen into his power, whaiever it possessed jn 
public or private property evincing excellence in the arts, was destined 
to augment the Central Museum, and furnish a topic of consolation to 
those Parisians whose sons perhaps had fallen in battle under its walls. 
Vor this purpose every town in Italy was ransacked, and compelled by 
open violence, or a still more odious influence exercised under pretexts 
of treaties, lo surrender those specimens of sculpture and painting whose 
very names had become associated with the classical situations, from 
which a true adiuirer of the arts would have deemed it sacrilege to have 
torn them, 

“ Many have therefore been tempted to think tl Li there was less wis- 
dom or justice Hoven Magnanimity mithe conduct of the allies during the 


pre ( Mn r year, WW ho, to save the feelings of the bre nel, whi it) In this 
case had no ttle to a moment’s consideration, sacrificed the Justice due 
to their own dé nulled countries, and let pass le Opportunity of TIvlne a 


rreat moral lesson, without indicting on Franes single hardship, ex- 
cepube wirat micht flow trom her wounded va ity. 

“Phe dav of reckoning is at length arrived: the Museum, when I 
Grst arrived in Paris, was still entire, but Blue! ho was not, it seems, 
to be foiled a second time, has since made several visits, attended by @ 
German artist, for the purpose of ascertaining and removing the pictures 
which belong to Prussia, or to the German states now united with her. 
the French guardians of the Museum also attended, no longer to decide 
upon the pot of view in which the spoils of nations 
but to plead, occasionally and tiumidly, that such a picture formed no 
part of the ¢ tbinet of Potzdam, but had bee u stolen trom sume other 
collection. , ese demurrers were generally silenced by a ‘ Tais toi,® or 
‘Flalt maul,’ from the veteran of Laon and a iterloo, who Is no re 
to pro longed discussions. Jt you ask, whether Prussia has recovered all 
the pictures which had been carried off at different times, I fancy I may 
return the same emphatic answer given by an old Scotc h serving-man, 

vhen his master asked him if he had been caretul to pack up all his 
wardrobe at leaving a friend’s house,—* At least, your honour, 


“With respect to the arts, you “si { pretend to no ski'l in the pro- 


should be disposed, 
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vince of the amateur; but the best judges seem to allow that the di 
persion of this immense collection is by no means unfavourable to tacir 
progress and improvement. We readily admit, and each spectator has 
telt, that nothing can be more magnificeut, more august, more deeply 
impressive, taken as a wuhole, than that noble gallery, prolonged to an 
extent which the eye can hardly distinctly trace, and crowded on every 
side with the noblest productions of the most lospired artists. Fourt 


~~ 


Ceil 
hundred paintings, each claiming rauk as a master-piece, disposed upon 
walls which extend for more than twelve hundred feet in leneth, form, 
united, a collection unparalleled im extent aud splendour, Buta part of 
this charm vanishes when we have become familiar with the coup d'eil; 
and the emotions of surprise and pleasure which the transient visitor 
receives, are gained In some degree at the expence of the student or 
studious amateur. In asaloon of such length and height, lighted too 
from both sides, it is Impossible that all the pictures can be seen to ad- 
vantage; and, im truth, many cannot be seen at all. In a selection 
where all is excellent, und worthy of studious and leedtul attention, this 
is a disadvantage of no common kind. But itis not the only one. Each 
of these paintings, almost without exception, have in them semething 
excellent; but ind pendent of the loss which they sustain in common, 
by being so much crowded together, wud by making part rather of one 
grand and brilliant whole, than subjects lpportent enough lor detached 
and separate consideration, the merit of some of these chefs d’euvre so 
far exceeds that of others, as altozether to divert the attention from 
objects of inferior, though sull of exquisite merit. Few, possessing even 
the most eager love for the art, though they have consumed hours, days, 
weeks, and months in the Museum, have been able toescape that fascina- 
tion which draws them to the Transtormationvut Raphael, the Communion 
of Domenechino, the Martyrdom of the Inquisitor, aid some other 
inaster-pieces, About fifty pictures at mest therefore are copied, studied, 
examined, and worshipped, while more than twenty times that sauathner 

are neglected and unseen, and, with all their admitted excellence, draw 
as little attention as the nymphs and graces in the suite of Venus. This 
shews that the appetite of taste, as well as of epicurisin, may be satiated 
and rendered capricious by the exhibition of too rich and sumptuous a 


banquet, and that our capacity of enjoyment being limited, there ts no 
wisdom in an ijudictous accumulation of means for its e@ratification, 
To the young student ins particular, the feehngs of satiety are peculiarly 
hazardous ; lor ¢ ther he becomes accustom ds to Indulge a@ Capricious 


and presumptuous contempt of works which he has slightly studied, or 
tke 

he is deterred from boldly and vigorously venturin: g upon @ laborious and 

} 4 “ wf ; } " 4 }] : ty ) | } 

dithicult ; rt, when he sees that excellence of a pte ih bi yp Which he da 

aspire, may In company with the ultimate efforts of gcuius, be insuili- 


cient Lo secure respect aid attention.’ Pp. . 


e not 
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The aforesaid Paul, iencenies das yet, though many a saint 
possessed no such sanctity, delivers the follow! Ing gener: al obser- 
vations, with which we mee > our extracts. These occupy 
more space than we usually choose to bestow on works on 
similar subjects: but France, and almost every thing relating 
to it, are (as already stated) so interesting to Great Britain—to 
the whole world indeed, that no just representation of its past 
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'ered tedious or un- 


ACC p table. 

“ To return to the religious and moral s France. Itis remark- 
able that the dissolution of religiwus principle, the contusion of the Sab- 
bath with th e ordinary davs of the week, th luction of miarrage lo a 
‘tute ot decent and lin il concubinage, from which parties can free them- 
scl it pleasure, have, v — thus supping the foundations of the social 

ns as wellasof relizious faith, mntrod | more viees than crimes, 

1) 1 prot but less atrocity than might have been expected. A 
l’ nr in to whom you talk of the ven | decay of moralily in his 
country, will readily and with truth repi) , that if every species of 
rpitude be more common In France, delicts of that sort against which 
the | directs its thunders, are much m frequent in Britain, Mur- 
ci robberies, daring thefts, such as fie juently occur in the English 
papers, are litile known in those of Paris. The amusements and habits 
ot the lower orders are on all occasions of ordinary occurrence, more quiet, 
peaceable and orderly, than those af the lower English. There are no 
aguaurrels in the street, intoxication is rarely practised even by the lowest 
of the pr ople, and when assembled for the purpose of public amusement, 
they observe a good humoured politeness to ¢ ch other and to strangers, 
for which certainly our countrymen are not remarkable. To look at the 
thousands of rabble whom 1 have seen uning through the magnifi- 
cent apartments at Versailles, itheut layin higerupon a palling or 
article of furniture, and atterwards crowd he vardeus without en- 
croaching upon any spot where they could do Gamage; to observe this, 
and recollect what would be the conduc in Enelish mob in similar 
circuinstances., compels one to ackhow r that the French uppcar, 
upon such occasions, be yond compartst nb, tie more polished, sensible, 
and civilized people. But release both parties trom the restraints im- 
posed by the usual state of society, | suppose them ifluenced by 
ome powertul incentive to passion a lence and remark how much 


} 
i 
the contrast will be altered. 


‘The nig l 


threaten, break windows, and throw stone 
dispersing them; butit a soldier should 
ifter enjoying a lauch at his expence, would 

iS dcle aftfalh. A Frene h ob Would 
parade the fragments in triumph upon thi 
the knglishman under arms retains thie 
character, without tue alert mntelligen ce 
lantry which a French soldier often « 
he an outrage to our countrymen to com) 
armies when pursuing a defeated enemy, 01 
vaders, when every evil passion is awak 
satiate them.” 

he cause of so extr dle rg a cont 


in very few wo! is, ‘The French act irom i 


principle. In moments, therefore, when 1 
Frenchman will often appe aud be in real 
two. Ile is generally cad of intellice: 
tion, both ot which are PTrea promote rs . 
wl ich | keeps the windy side ot the law. He 
understanding and pe rception of the fine art 


ct antry is distinguished, and he avoids the 


5 shhaha 


populace will buzza, swear, 
t the lite-guards engaged in 
rom his horse, the rabble, 
nd ahand to lift him to 
him limb trom limb, and 
pikes. In the same manner, 
ne frank, rough lovalty of 


d appearance of polished yal- 


sto strangers. But it would 
the inh of the two 


entering a country as in- 
| full license is granted to 
t may, I think, be expressed 
and the British from 
pass.ons are at rest, the 
_ the more amiable of the 
e,and the power of reflec- 
that limited sort of honesty 
ques himself upon some 
by which he 1s told his 
rudeness aud violence which 


r 
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constitute a barbarian. He is, besides, habitually an observer of the 


forms and decencies of society, por has ample means of indulging licen- 
tious passions withous transgressing. The Frenchman is further by 
nature and coustitution a hap py an 1d contented mortal, content with 
little and attached to luxuries of the more simple kind; and a mind so 
constituted is usually disposed to extend its cheerfulness to others. The 
Englishman is in some degree, the reverse of all this. [lis intelligence 
seldom goes beyond the art to which he is trained, and which he most 
frequently practises with mechanical dexterity only ; and therefore he is 
not by habit, unless when nature has been especially bountiful, much of 
a reasoning animal. As for pretending to admire or understand the fine 
arts or their productions, he would consider such an effurt of taste as the 
most ridiculous affectation, and therefore readily treats with contempt 
and disrespect, what he would upon system be ashamed to understand. 
Vice and crime are equ: lly torbidden by the Englishman's system of re- 
ligious morals; if he becomes stained with gross immo rality, he is 
ge enerally ready to rush into legal delict, since, being divested of the 
curb of conscience, and desiroyed in bis own estecm, he Lecomes like a 
horse without a bridle ready to run upon any course which chance or the 
phrenzy of the moment may dictate. And this may show why, though 
the number of vicious persons be greater in France than in England in 
an enormous ratio, yet the proportion +f legal criminals is certainly 
smaller. Asto general temper and habiis, the k snglishman, less favoured 
in climate and less iv by constituuon, accustomed to be a grambler by 
his birth-right, very otten disdains to be pleased himself, and is not very 
anxious to please others. His freedom, too, gives bim a right, when 
casually mixed with his betters, to push, to crowd, to be a little riotous 
and very noisy, and to insult his neighbours on slight provocation, 
merely to keep his p riviles es in exereise. But then he is sla taught to 
respect the law, which he invokes as his own protection ; to wei: oh and 
decide upon what is just aud unjust, foul and fair; to respect the religion 
in which he bas been trained, and to remember its restraints even in the 
moment of ceneral jicense. It might indecd be wished that some of 
the Jighter and more amiable qualities of the French could be infused 
into our populace. But what an intinitely greater service would the 
sovereicn render to France, who should give new sensibility to those 
moral feelings winch ha 0 joug lain torpid in the breasts of her 
mhabitants, ‘This creat end can only be reached by prudent and pro- 
spective regulations; for neither religion nor morality can be mftorced 
upon a nation by positive law.” Pp. 407, 418. 

Which of these is the better book ? We cannot or will not 
tell. We like both exceedingly 5 and are unwilling to antici- 
pate others in drawing those conclusions which they will, as 

usual, do according to their various tastes. It is obvious that 
he who reads cit he: ry will know a great deal of France, though 
he will, of course, know much less of it than those who shal! 
take the trouble to peruse both. Not only do these writers 
view objects thror - glasses that magnify with different powers, 
and impart different colours ; ; the styles in which they write 
are different. Walter’s is a well sustained historical style : 
John’s is didactic—sometimes much elevated, though at others 


Miss Williams on the pe rsecutlon, Ve. ve 
familiar and colloquial. He is contempl. itive, and often touches 
the chords of the heart gelatin ully; but Walter is the elder 
and more experienced minstrel, a1 nd proceeds in a strain more 
equi able and dignified. 

‘There is a passage in each of these instructive works, which 
we could wish our readers either not altogether to credit, or 
almost entirely to disregard—that, namely, in which the one 
tells us how comfortably a gentleman or a family may live at 
Brussels for little money ; aa that in which the other holds 
out many inducements to the htei rary lounger to take up his 
abode in Paris. Mark however—it is but lzterary loungers 
whom he would seduce; and if none abandon their country 
but they, its prosperity needs not be entirely despaired of, 


Art. UL—On the late Persecution of the Protestants 1n_ the 
South of France. By HeEren Maria Wittiams. London, 
Underwood. 1816. 8vo. pp. 62. 


"Tuts lady is an experienced voyager, and, we should think, 
knows the navi: gation of the channel, and French topography, 
nearly as well as any male traveller in the kingdom. She is 
gener ally known, and as generally respected, by various ranks 
in F rance—especially by the Dissenters, and it is this circum- 
stance chiefly which renders her so fit to write ‘¢ a slight histo- 
« rical sketch of their situation, and of the causes which have 
‘* contributed to produce the evils they have suffered.” 

The sketch she gives, commences with the fatal excesses of 
Louis XIVth’s reign, and closes with the abominable proceed- 
ings of our own times. It cannot be said to be enlivened— 
nor yet relieved, by the traditionary and legendary tales of the 
sufferings of the professors of the reformed religion, but it is 
thickly interspersed with them; and they are well introduced 
and told in a natur. ul, affecting manner. With these narrations 
we are well pleased, because, though in many instances exag- 
gerated, they proceed from commendable motives, and come to 
us through respectable channels. When we recollect, however, 
the murder of the Catholic Priests by trains of artillery, and 
by filling boats with them for the purpose of being sent out inte 
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the Channel and sunk ; when we call to mind the appointment 
of Decads—the declaration of Death being an eternal sleep— 
the worship in the Cathedral of Notre Dame of the Goddess of 
Reason ; and as the letter before us states, “ the wrath of the 
«¢ Parisians being kindled against the piety of the Court, be- 
«¢ cause it has ordained a more externally strict observance of 
s¢ the Sabbath ;” we really think that Miss Willams might 
very conscientiously have spared herself the trouble of writing 
the following sentences : 

‘ Amidst all the various phases of the French Revolution, the star 
of religious liberty haa moved calmly in its majestic orbit, and cheered 
despairing humanity with a ray of celestial radiance, Amidst the vio- 
lation of every other principle, the ( main of conscience appeared to be 
consecrated eround, where tvr tThias le red to tread. Hleaveu had pleased 
to rain upon France all other afflictions : but relretous persecution seem- 
cd an obsolete evil, which the world bad no more reason to tear, than 
the return of trials by ordeal, or the burning of sorcerers.” p. 5. 


“ From whatever cause this violence against the Protestants has 
proceeded, they alone have been the victims. Were it a local Insurrec- 
tion against property or lives, the assailants wo ald hot have been so 


discramiuating in their chotce.” — p. 7. 

‘The character of the insurrection was never much doubted, 
although from the impious rejoicings of the Bonapartists (on 
which we shall presently make an ext tract,) there is good ground 
to suspect, that they were secret agents in the nefarious pro- 
ceedings th; it took place. It is well ‘known, that ail who joined 
in the cry against the Re ‘formed Church, were not Catholics, 
but many of them vile revolutionary and military Brigands ; 
just 38 2 I who followed Lord George Gordon in the di isgraceful 
proceedings of 1780, were not Dissenters, but most of them 
the refuse of the London and Westminster mobs. Liberal 
minds should seck to justify important events in a liberal 
manner. 

Miss Williams does justye, though no more than justice, to 
the laudable efforts of all the branches of the Roval Family of 
France to suppress the evils which, from whatever cause, had 
begun to afflict the South. ‘The public, who have been misled 
by the reports which had been imposed upon the virtuous credu- 
lity of the Ministers of the three denominations of Dissenters, 
and which have since been disseminated by them over the island, 
will be happy to be farther undeceived, ‘and to find, from the 
following quotations, that the Duke D’Angouleme, in particu- 
lar, discharged with promptitude the duty both of a humane 
prince, and of a liberal-minded Christian. ‘They could have 
recommended nothing better, had they been upon the spot: 
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and they would have called for the praises, and not have per- 


mitted the censures of others. Madame Juillera’s tender tale 
cannot fail to touch the heart. 

“ Qn his arrival at Nismes, General Le Garde ordered the Temples to 
be opened, which was announced to the public at eight o’clock on the 
Sunday morning. The holy service began: but what must have been 
the emotions of the auditory, when in less than halfan hour their solemni- 
ties were interrupted by the horrible vociicrations of a frantic populace, 
and loud and repeated strokes ass: uiled the aeons in order to burst thena 
open. M. Juillera, the Minister, continued the service with a firm 
voice, and the congregatie n listened with that calm, which is the pri- 
vilege of those who feel that their witness is Ileaven. ‘The uprear 
increased, the tumults became horrible : the preacher ceased, and his 
auditors recommended themselves to God, * Lheld my little girl in my 
hand.’ writes Madame Juilera, the wife of the Minister, a woman of a 
superior mind, and with whom [am personally acqu uunted: £1 held my 


1° 


little girl in my hand, and approached t 


foot of the pulpit,—my hus- 
hand rejoined us,—TI thought of my nursling boy, whom I had left at 
5 ound should embrace no more! [I recollect a that this day was the 


anniversary of my MUTA, L beheved 1 
inv husband ‘and mv daughter. It was some 
die together - and it 


it was going to die, with 
consolation that we should 
seemed to me that this was the moment in which 
we were best prepare d tu appear tin the presence of God—the victims of 
a religious duty; im the hich we had braved the fury 
footsteps to our temple—we 

ling that the assassin’s 
our purpose’—It was at this 


perform mice of Ww 
of the wicked--we had thown with eagei 
had clung to the altar of our God, without 
dagger might cross our path, and impede 


moment that General Le » Garde, who lad hastened to the post of danger, 
received from one of the assassins a ball, which entered near his heart. 
ile covered the blood, gushing from his wound, with his manteau, 
and protected the retreat ot the Protestants from the te niple.” 

* Upon receiving tidings of the events of this tatal day, the Duke of 
Angouleme instantly lett Toulouse, and repaived to Nismes. As he 
passed through the streets he received with repulsive coldness the accla- 
mations of the multitude. Ie sternly rejected the services of the 
National Guard, who demanded permission to forma guard of honour 
around his person. THe refused to hear the ravings of Monkish super- 

tion, he listened not to the false allegations of the bigots, who, seated 
on itl e ruins of the deserted dwellings of the Protestants at Nismes, 
berett of their murdered inhabitants, would dare assert, that fanaticism 
with her dagger had not passed the threshold. The Duke declared his 
intention of ordering the Protestant chureies to be opened; but was 


conjured by such of the Protestants as approached him, no less than by 
the Catholics, to abstain from issuing t! 


cient milit ary torce to ensure tri maetilive: 7 
will of the King, to adhere to that reli 
constitutional charter, and evinced, in the 
the ¢ atholi clergy, his abhorrence of thy 


met 


order, until there was a suffi- 
nd he solemnly declared the 
lous te ration presented by the 
mos ¢ unequived al manner, to 


measures that had been exer- 
cised avainst the Professors of the Protestant faith. 

“ Every candid and enlightened mind, every generous heart, has de- 
plored these outrages. The Buon: apartists alone exulted in the disastrous 
events of Nismes; the y fondly welcomed every courier thi wef came Jaden 
with tidings of dismay. What were the suffer the Protestan’ 
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when compared with the glorious opportunity those calamities afforded 
of railing against the present order of things? Little did they think, 
and still less did they care, about principles, toleration, or rights; whe- 
ther Catholics or Protestants prevailed was to them. alike indifferent ; 
but it was not indifferent to have a new subject of outcry; a new chance 
of disorder, and they hailed with complacency the evil omen.” pp. 
46, 54. 

“ Shall we, because the Protestants have been persecated, accuse 
Lewis XVIII. of the fanaticism of Ferdinand VII.? We might with as 
much justice arraign him for the same political cruelty; or pretend that 
one monarch has treated his enemies as the other has done his friends. 
Lewis XVIIE. has punished no heroic efforts of virtue in his cause; he 
has closed no dungeons upon unshaken fidelity. Even the guilty have 
found him inexorable only when he was not permitted to spare. Mo- 
deration and clemeuicy are the prevailing features of his character. He 
is so far from encouraging the sallies of intemperate zeal in his adhe- 
rents, that when severity is the order of the day, the King is always 
found im the minority of mercy. This Is so generally recognized in 
France, that the expression, plus royaliste que le Roi, is become pro- 
verbial.” pp. 60, 61. 


«© We” (say the inhabitants of Paris) ¢¢ were for a long time 
« incredulous; and what added to our incredulity on the sub- 
«¢ ject was, that this persecution should have taken place while 
«¢ the country was in possession of the protestant powers of 
«© Europe, by either of which it might instantly have been 
‘> crushed.” We, however, the inhabitants of London, are not 
chargeable with the weakness of incredulity : we believed almost 
every thing—without much hesitation—and with still less 
investigation : we proceeded as if, out of respect to Napoleon of 
glorious memory ! we really wished to have a good stout handle 
against the poor Bourbons. ‘The allied Sovereigns for once 
happened to differ in opinion with us. They thought that no 
power was either so willing, or so capable of adjusting matters 
in the south, as the Government of France; and giving credit 
to but little of what we believed, they with great propriety ab- 
stained from an indecorous interference. Our own Govern- 
ment, it is known, proceeded at least to offer some advice. It 
was however, found unnecessary. Before a conference could 
take place, every prudent measure had been adopted to remedy 
the evils of which all had complained, though some far more 
grievously than the real circumstances of the case justified. 
The excesses committed in the Gard, having been every way 
unauthorized by the Government of the country, ought perhaps 
to have been called by Miss Williams, as Mr. Cobbin does, not 
a Persecution, but Disorders. We agree, however, with Miss 
W. that Mr. Cobbin was wrong in accusing her of making 
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‘¢ a confession,” when she positively was guilty of ¢ no trans« 
gression.” And we humbly submit whether those who have 
alarmed all around them by offering consolation and pecuniar 
aid where neither was either wished or needed, ought not forth- 
with to make ‘ a confession,” whether they have transgressed 
in any other way, or not. We conclude with the opinions of 
two writers, who are particularly good evidence in this case, 
both from their being men of discernment, who have an ac- 
quaintance with France recently gained there, and from their 
being likely to be free from any strong bias towards either the 
Catholic or the Reformed Church. ‘lo the former they can 
have no partiality. 


“ There is a provision in the constitution for the toleration of secta- 
ries ; and while, in point of tact, Protestants, in great numbers, are 
settled in France—while they have their preachers and places of worship 
—while the regular clergy continue destitute of rich endowments, and 
degraded in the consequence of their characters—the reign of bigotry 
can never be what it was—-nor can there be rationally much fear enter- 
tained of falling back into the superstitious follies and severities of the 
dark ages. The disturbances in the South of France, of which we have 
recently heard so much, have, beyond a doubt, been greatly exaggerat- 
ed, and materially misrepresented as wholly religious, when they have 
been chiefly political. In this quarter the fire of political discord has 
always been alive; and parties have always here had a desperate 
struggle for the upper hand, at every revolution of public affairs that has 
occurred.” Scott’s Puris Revisited, pp. 398, 9. 

“ Tt is chiefly in the South districts, where the French Protestants 
still maintain themselves, that this alarm is excited, cherished, and fos 
tered, by those, who care for neither one religion nor the other, further 
than as the jealousies and contentions of both may be engines of blood- 
shed, depression, and revolution. In the province of Languedoc, espe- 
cially, the angry passions of both parties are understood to be at tull 
tide; and it unfortunately happens that the contending parties are there 
envenomed by political hatred. Buonaparte, whose system of national 
religion included universal toleration, extended his special protection to 
the professors of the reformed doctrines, and by an organic law con- 
cerning worship, published in the year X, guaranteed to them the free 
exercise of their religion, being the first public indulgence granted to 
them since the Revocation of the edict of Nantes. A system of con- 
sistories was established for their internal church government; and so 
highly were they favoured, that the public exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion, by processions «ud other ritual observances performed without 
the walls of the Church, was positively prohibited in such towns as had 
consistorial Churches belonging to the Protestants. This distinction in 
favour of a body of subjects, amounting, it has been computed, tu two 
millions of souls, attended by the triumph conferred by the interdiction 
of the Catholic rites, where their eyes could be offended by them, raised 
the spirits of the Protestants, as much as it exasperated and depressed 
those of the Catholics. They took their ranks in political contest 
accordingly ; and although interests of various kinds prevented the rule 
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from being absolute, yet it was observed, during the last convulsions of 
state, that the catholics of the south were in general royalists, whereus 
many of the protestants, in gratitude for past favors conferred on their 
church, in jealousy of the family of Bourbon, by the bigotry of whose 
ancestors their fathers had suffered, and confiding in the tolerant spirit 
of Buonaparte, lent too ready and willing an aid to his usurpation. During 
that event, and those which followed, much aid mutual subject of exas- 
peration has unfortunately taken place between these contending parties, 
Ancient enmiuies have been awakened, and, amid contradictory reports 
and statements, we can easily discover that both parties, or individuals 
at least of both, have been loud in their appeal to principles of modera- 
tion when utidermost, and very ready, when they obtained the upper 
hand; to abuse the advantages which the changes of the state had alter- 
nately given them.” Paul's Letters, p. 401, 3. 


e 


Art. IV.— The Siege of Corinth, a Poem:—Parisina, a Poem. 
London. Murray. 1816. 8vo. 

We know.not whether it be that Lord Byron thinks he has 

gained a very fast hold on the public opinion, or that his friends 

and assentators find it very easy to send him to the press; but 

here he is already, with a performance too small to be called 

a book, and beget fame for one unknown to the world; yet, 


too attractive to be overlooked, and well enough calculated, if 
not to constitute, at least to contribute to a poet’s fame. Let 
his motive for appearing before the public have been what it 
may, his appearance is gratifying to us who really had begun 
to fear that the enormous weight of the dramatic edifice, which 
the Atlantean shoulders of Mr. Whitbread could not sustain, 
must have pressed his lordship into the earth. Our joy will 
not be solitary. All who have been accustomed to read and 
admire his verses, will now prepare to read and admire again, al- 
though we foresee that a great proportion of them will be as much 
puzzled as on former occasions, to find definitions to some of his 
obscure words, and to afhix an intelligible meaning to some of his 
far-fetched allusions. But cost what trouble it may, the research 
must be made ; for what stylish lady or gentleman will incur 
the risk of being set down for a barbarian, from not being able 
to repeat on critical occasions, a part of the fine stanzas of so 
fashionable an author ? 

Whatever effect reviews and critical journals may produce on 
public opinion, we are afraid their influence on the prejudices 
and habits of authors, is very limited. We therefore proceed to 
make some observations on these productions of Lord Byron’s, 
without indulging any idle hopes of amendment in regard to 
his singularities. 


Siege of Corinth, and Parisina. 581 


Of the first of these, neither the incidents nor the characters 
are numerous. At its commencement we find “ the grand 
army of the Turks which in 1715 endeavoured under the Prime 
Vizier to open to themselves a way into the heart of the Morea,” 
encamped before the walls of Corinth. Of this army the van 
is led by Alp, the hero of the poem. He is introduced to us 
as a Venetian renegade, who having been banished his country, 
had taken refuge with the ‘Turks, and been promoted by the 
Prime Vizier Coumourgi to the command of the expedition 
against Peloponnesus. ‘Though his christian origin rendered 
him an object of hatred to his soldiers, his personal courage 
and unbounded liberality extorted their obedience; and his 
military talents secured their respect—T'o this army and this 
leader we are introduced just as a breach has been made in the 
walls of Corinth, and when another day promises to reward the 
toil of the infidels. 

: “‘ But not for vengeance, long delayed, 

Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 

The Moslem warriors sternly teach 

His skill to pierce the promised breach : 

Within those walls a maid was pent 

His hope would win, without consent 

Of that inexorable sire, 

Whose heart refused him in its ire, 

When Alp, beneath his christian name, 

Her virgin hand aspired to claim.” p. 13. 

At length night comes on, and Alp being unable to compose 
his troubled thoughts to rest, wanders out of the camp to the 
ruins of a neighbouring temple : 

“ Here he sat all heavily, 

As he heard the night wind sigh. 

Was it the wind through some hollow stone, 
Sent that soft and tender moan? 

He turned to the left—is he sure of sight? 
There sat a lady youthful and bright !” 

This lady turns out to be Francesca, the high object of Alp’s 
affections, as already mentioned. In their téte-a-téte a 
endeavours to persuade Alp, by a promise of her hand and 
heart, to renounce the cause of the Turks, and to return to the 
teligion of his fathers. Alp having refused her solicitations, 
she very uncivilly vanishes. 

‘¢ Nothing is there but the column stone. 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 
He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there.” 

We do not at all wonder at her deserting him in this abrupt 
manner. It was love more than heroism that had induced him 
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to take his stand in the presence of the enemy; and yet he 
permits the object of his affections to sit by him and press his 
hand without seeming to feel, certainly without expressing one 
tender emotion. ‘The poet gives us Roman sternness where 
a fine mixture of tender and heroic passions would have been 
natural, and ought to have been introduced. But the touch of 
the fair one’s hand did not warm his heart ; it almost congealed 
his whole frame, insomuch, that one is tempted to doubt whe- 
ther it was animated flesh and blood, or only a spirit that gave 
the icy touch to the warrior (if indeed spirits which poets cause 
to walk the earth be tangible substances.) We ought not to 
have been left in doubt as to this matter. 

Alp, thus tantalized, returns to the army, and on the follow. 
ing day the assault commences. After a bold resistance on the 
part of the besieged, the infidels succeed in getting possession of 
the place. ‘The poem now draws fast to a conclusion. Alp 
meets in battle Minotti (the father of Francesca) who had al- 
ready slain, not ten or twelve men, like the potent Shaw, whom 
the Waterloo Bards seem to place next to Blucher on the lists 
of fame, but one for every hair in those grey locks which 
rendered him conspicuous; and during a short parley which 
follows, in which Alp presses Minotti to yield for the sake of 
his daughter, and Minotti exultingly tells Alp that his daughter 
‘¢is safe in heaven,” a random shot finishes Alp’s existence. 

Notwithstanding the loss of their leader the ‘Turks pursue 
their success: the Corinthians retire into a church whither they 
are hotly followed by their foes, when Minotti by firing a 
secret train blows the whole edifice into the air. ‘Thus ends 
the existence of Corinth and the poem of Lord Byron. 

Such are the outlines of the Siege of Corinth, a poem which 
contains some of Lord Byron’s peculiar excellences, and more 
of his faults. ‘The scenery is as usual Grecian, and the hero 
as usual a villain. Our readers will perceive the plot is simple 
and the characters few. Our great objection to the work 1s, 
that the personages introduced are not calculated to awaken 
any very lively interest in their fate. We cannot feel much 
regard for Alp, because he is a ‘wretch whose fierce and 
revengeful spirit is not redeemed by any softer traits of charac- 
ter. ‘The same may be said of Francesca, or Francesca’s ghost, 
for we know not which is the juster expression, Now it 5s 
obvious that when the attention is not fixed by a considerable 


succession of striking incidents, or the delineation of interesting 


characters, it naturally fastens on the poetry itself. In the 
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siege of Corinth we certainly find passages of great vigour, and 
descriptions of great beauty ; but on the whole we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it inferior—a good deal inferior, to most of 
Lord Byron’s preceding works. But to enable our readers to 
judge how far our opinion is just, we subjoin some passages 
which may be considered as favourable specimens. 

Alp is thus introduced to our acquaintance: the keeping the 
reader’s mind in suspense till the end of the stanza, is well 
imagined ; 


“ But near and nearest to the wall 

Of those who wish and work its fall, 
With deeper skill in war’s black art 

Than Othman’s sons, and high of heart 
As any chiet that ever stood 

Triumphant in the fields of blood ; 

From post to post, and deed to deed, 

Fast spurring on his reeking steed, 

Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail ; 

Or where the battery guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 

Alighting cheerly to inspire 

The soldier slackening i in his fire ; 

The first and freshest of the host 

Which Stamboul’s sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield, 

Or whirl around the bickering blade ;— 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade!” P. 9, 10. 


The description of the night in which Alp quits the camp, 
we think eminently beautiful. 


“ Tis midnight: on the mountains brown, 

The cold round moon shines deeply down; 
jlue roll the waters, blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of lig ht, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shini ng 

And turned to-earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee aw: ay, 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on either shore lay there 

Calm, clear, and azure as the au 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 

The banners drooped along their staves, 

And, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
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And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save wlicre the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
lustled like leaves from coast to cvast, 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 

Tn midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chaunted mouruful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain : 
*I'was musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
Aud take a long unmeasured tone, 

‘Yo mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall: 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 

Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing bell 

Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell.” P. 16, 18. 


The following passage which describes the character of Alp, 
and the dominion he had over his soldiers, contains some un- 
commonly good lines. 


“ Few hours remain, and he hath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 

Of slaughter; but within his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll, 
He stood alone among the host; 

Not his the loud fanatic boast 

To plant the crescent o’er the cross, 
Or risk a life with little loss, 

Secure in Paradise to be 

By Houris loved immortally : 

Nor his what burning patriots feel, 
The stern exaltedness of zeal, 

Profuse of blood, untired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soil. 

He stood alone—a renegade 

Against the country he betrayed ; 

He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand: 
They followed him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave ; 
They crouched to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will: 
But still his Christian origin 

With thém was little less than sin. 
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They envied even the faithless fame 

He earned bencath a Moslem name ; 
Since he, their mightiest chief, had been 
Tn youth a bitter Nazarene. 

They did not know how pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 
They did not know how hate can burn 

In hearts once changed from soft to stern ; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 

The convert of revenge can feel, 

He ruled them—man- may rule the worst, 
By ever daring to be first : 

So lions o’er the jackal sway 

The jackal sedate, he fells he prey, 

Then on the vulgar yelling oe SS, 

To gorge the relics of success.” P. 18, 20. 


We would however observe, that the concluding simile is not 
very applicable, and partakes somewhat of the bathos. The 
passage in which Alp is described in his solitary ramble by 
night contrasting his state with that of the ancient heroes who 
fell in maintaining the liberties of Greece, is happily imagined 
and finely expressed, but our limits will not admit of its inser- 
tion. We now come-to a part of the poem which we sincerely 
wish to see expunged. 


“ And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull, 

As it slipped through their jaws when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night’s repast, 

And Alp knew by the turbans that rol!ed on the sand 
The foremost of these were the best of his band: 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 

But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 

Who had stolen trom the hills , but kept away, 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 

But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 

Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay.” P. 25, 7. 


For this disgusting description Lord Byron makes an apology 
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ina note. He defends the passage on the ground of his havin 
been an eye-witness of similar spectacles. We have the fullest 
reliance on the noble Lord’s veracity; but he must in the 
course of his life have witnessed many circumstances, the rela- 
tion of which would not suit the dignity of a serious poem. 


“ Non humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus.” 


We observe in page 38, a close imitation of part of the 6th 
book of Paradise Lost, and in the following stanza a successful 
imitation of a passage in the Iliad. 


“ < There the breach lies for passage. the ladder to scale ; 
* And your hands on your s: ibres, and how should ye fail? 
‘He who first downs with the red cross may crave 

‘ His heart’s dearest wish: let him ask it and have 

Thus uttered Coumourg), the dauntless vizier ; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire: 
Silence—hark to the signa!—fire !” P. 38. 


“ Even as they fell i in files they lay, 
Like the mower ’s grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levelled pla LIN 5 
Such was the tall of the foremost siain.” P. 39. 
© OLS, wor’ diunrnpes ivavrion GAAiAOLCEY 
‘Oyjsov EAWUYE WwTEy, dydodg jAceneecos KOT mp aUpeey, 
Tlupwy, 4 xp i9ur, re ez pe y ineere Teppec minTes® 
“Ge Tpwes paey 4. Peart ET GAATAUTS Dopayres 
Arouy.” Il. 4. 67. 


We do not much admire the description of Alp’s death : 


“ The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground, 
Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crashed through the brain of the infidel, 
Round he spun and down he fell ; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as hie bent no more to rise, 

And their eternal darkness sunk 

Through all the palpitating trunk ; 

Nought of life lett, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering : 
They turned him on his back ; his breast 
And brow were stained with gore and dust, 
And through his lips the life- ‘blood ooze d, 
From its deep veins lately loosed ; 

But in his pulse there was no throb, 

Nor on his lips one dying sob; 

Sigh nor word, ncr struggling breath, 
Heralded his way to death : 


of Corinth, and Parisina. 


Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unanealed he passed away, 
Without hope trom mercy’s aid,— 
To the last a renegade.” P. 45, 6. 


Still less do we like the irreverend compound invented by 
Lord B. to express the infant Saviour : 


“ When pictured there we kneeling see 
Her, and the Boy-God on her knee.” 


And we are afraid that the lines which describe the effects of 
Minotti’s setting fire to the train under the church, are rather 
too ludicrous for the occasion : 


“ Up to the sky like rockets go 

All that mingled there below: 

Many a tall and goodly man, 

Scorched and shr.velled to a span, 

When he fell to earth again, 

Like a cinder strewed the plain: 

Down the ashes shower like rain. 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shore, but, tar away, 
Scattered o’er the isthmus lay.” VD. 52, 3. 


We now come to Parrsina. It is prefaced by the noble 


bard with an apology for choosing such a subject for his 
muse : 


“T am aware,” says he, “that in modern times the delicacy of the 
reader inay deem such subjects unfit for the purposes of poetry. The 
Greek dramatists, and some of the best of our old English writers, were 
of a different opinion: as Alferi and Schiller have also been more re- 
cently on the continent. ‘The following extract from Gibbon’s Antiqui- 
ties of the House of Brunswick, will explain the facts on which the story 
is founded. The same of Azo is substituted for Nicholas as more me- 
trical : 

«Under the reign of Nicholas III., Ferrara was polluted with a do- 
mestic tragedy. By the testimony of an attendant, and his own observa- 
tion, the Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves of his wife 
Parisina, and Hugo his bastard son, a beautiful and valiant youth. The 
were beheaded in the castle by the sentence of a father and husband, 
who published his shame, and survived their execution. He was unfor- 
tunate if they were guilty; if they were innocent, he was still more un- 
fortunate: nor is there any possible situation in which I can sincerely 
approve the jast act of the justice of a parent.’ ” 


Gibbon’s approbation of any motive springing from a sense of 
the purity of a moral or religious act, can be of no importance 
whatever, among those who have not read him with minds tinc- 
tured, like his own, with a shameless infidelity. Lord Byron 
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felt that he was about to build on an improper foundation — 
“that in modern times the delicacy of the reader might deem 
* such subjects unfit for the purposes of poetry ;” and he rests 
his justification on the practice of the Greeks, some of the old 
English, and some of the modern German writers —authorities 
(the Greeks especially) well enough suited to justify almost any 
thing shocking to decency and good manners. ‘There are but 
few poets among the Greeks and Romans, and scarcely one of 
their gods (who, as well as their crimes, were the creation of 
the poets) who are not fairly chargeable with either the artful 
palliation, or the audacious perpetration of abominable crimes, 
for which (were this the scene of their exploits) a London or 
Westminster mob would duck them in the Thames a hundred 
times. ‘The subject was every way ineligible ; and the alterna- 
tive, which some other poets would have embraced, was obvious 
to his Lordship,—to throw Gibbon and his impurities aside, 
and, till a bateer topic should present itself, his pen into the 
bargain. ‘This he should have done, not doubting but that his 
imitators would, in due time, contrive effectual means of sufh- 
ciently soothing and saddening the public. 

This product: on is far from being destitute of poetic merit. 
Parisina’s charms are admirably described ; and so are Hugo’s 
gallant aspect and demeanour. But the cold and unfeeling 
manner in which Azo reproves the baseness of his wite and 
son, and passes sentence on them, 1s any thing but natural ; 
and the long lecture which Hugo reads his father on hearing 
his doom pronounced, i is very different from what one would. 
have expected him to read or to be permitted to read, on such 
‘an occasion and before such a person. 

_ Wecan make room for only one stanza. It is the introduc- 
tory one, and all who see it will allow it to be very fine : 


‘ Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nig shtingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
And gentile winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in tie sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a brigiter hue, 

And in the heaven that ciear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.” 


~— ~ 50+ ey ee ee ee ee eee ee ee . 
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Art. V.—Redemption ; a Poem, in Twenty Books. By 
GrorGeE Wooptry, Author of “ ‘The Church Yard,” and 
other Poems. Law and Whittaker, and Hatchard, London. 
1816. 2 vols: Svo. Pr. 16s. 


Wuewn Milton gave his great epic poems to the world, he was ° 
covered by the cloud which the errors and excesses of his 
politics had raised ; and by that cloud, far more than by the 
ignorance or indifference to literary merit of his cotemporaries, 
his works also were hid from public view. The candour and 
moderation of succeeding reigns, unimpeded by the warmth ex- 
cited by his college polemics, admitted of justice being done to 
the merits of Paradise Lost and Regained ; and their reputation 
continued increasing till our own times, when it stood so high, 
that it was considered impossible even to approach their trans- 
cendant excellence. Mr. ‘Townsend has however published 
Armageddon, a poem on a kindred subject—in heroics never so 
harsh as many of Milton’s; and in a variety of passages, as 
beautiful and sublime as the more admired of them. In read- 
ing it, we often forget that it is not Paradise Lost. 

Paradise Regained, on which its great author set, or affected 
to set, a higher value than he did on that which we so de- 
cidedly prefer, is brought to our recollection again and again 
by « Redemption”—although the latter is very far from being 
an imitation of that work. ‘The apparently higher estimation 
in which Milton held Paradise Regained, arose, no doubt, from 
the praises bestowed on it being comparatively scanty, and from 
the greater dificulty which he had experienced in composing 
it. ‘This difficulty might be owing to the nature of the subject 
which, demanding a becoming adherence to those revelations 
with which every christian is acquainted, occasionally checked 
the exuberance of his genius. ‘lhe same—nay a much greater 
limitation has been set to the imagination of Mr. Woodley— 
who, however, from a reverence for the Scriptures, which 
leads him to set scarce any value on what they do not contain, 
Seems not to regret the circumstance. Milton’s object did 
not ee a constant strict adherence either to the facts, or 
to the order of the facts, contained in the New ‘Testament. 
Mr. Woodley’s did; and he has complied so conscientiously, 
that his readers will sometimes be disposed to pronounce his 
work little else than a piously-conceived, smoothly-expressed, 
and well adorned paraphrase of the glad tidings of salvation. 
They will not, however, have reason to consider it as altogether 
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deficient in that which is the chief ingredient i in poetry—Inven- 
tion. ‘They will find it interspersed with descriptions full of 
genuine nature, and kindly feeling, the perusal of which will 
incline them to think better than they did before of the whole 
christian dispensation. From Paradise Lost, several hints have 
been taken: from Paradise Regained, from which one would 


- expect the most to be borrowed, scarcely any thing has been 


taken. Mr. Woodley’s muse 1s by no Means sO aspiring as 
Milton’s was; and it is well she is not—nothing being more 
mortifying than disappointed ambition. She tempts him but 
rarely to seck untrodden paths, and to woo imagination amid 
the depths of science, or on nature’s airy heights. 

We do not insist on any close resemblance between the 


two authors, in point cither of genius, or of erudition. In 


ardent piety, however, and pro ofound reverence for the supreme 
being, a very close one is obvious. In other respecis, they 
differ completely.—Milton, sprung from an affluent family, 
was educated at Cambridge, and made the tour of Europe w ‘th 
a view to the increase of his knowledge, and the enlargement 
of his views of eenedded. Mr. Woodley is of an indigent 
family—has been educated not at Cambr idge, but in Cornwall 
—the boundaries of which, have in all probability been the 
limits of his travels in search of the knowledge of men and 
manners. Milton’s earlier poems added to his literary fame 
while abroad ; and his political pamphlets gave him a name, and 
placed him in the distinguished oflice of private secretary to 
the Protector. Mr. Woodley’s publication of his little poem, 
called the Church Yard, involved him in pecuniary dithculties, 
and laid him, not indeed in the place which he had described 
so well, but in a jail. On the Restoration of Charles Il, Muil- 
ton, conscious of the part he had taken in favour of the usurper, 
hardly ventured to hold up his head before that public, for 
which he was preparing his two immortal productions. Some- 
what in the same manner, Woodley has been constrained to 
write, as he tells us, during the darkness of the night—not 
however because his life had been offensive to his sovereign or 
his fellow-subjects ; but from an absolute necessity of devoting 
the whole of each day, to the duty of procuring sustenance for 


his family. 


———“ Ifall heside 
Stand silent, nor by aught will be induced 
To raise the holy strain, too long delay’d ; 
My timid muse, albeit unprepar'd 
With learning’s lore, anc unsupported too 


Woodley’s 


Redemption. 


By those facilities to thought and song 

Which calm retirement yields, shall still essa Ly 
The solemn task; haply her zeal shall give 
Those powers her wayward fate has yet denied; 
And teach her such a lofty strain to raise 

As shall rejoice her Zion’s native groves. 

“ Wake, then, my muse, my glory and my crown: 
Wake, lute and harp, with all your tuneful pow’rs! 
Myself, before the morning shall arise, 

Will w ake and sing; nor shall the ni: cht prevent 

(Or greatly interrupt) the sacred lay. 

Sing that pure life which honour'd every law 

From Sinai’s flaming brow in thunder giv’n ; 

Proclaim the cruel, ignominious de: ith 

Which Love to Justice gave; then swell the strain ;— 
Let the united hosts of heav’ nand earth 

In shouts of triumph celebrate the pow’r 

That foil’d the keeper of the gloomy grave, 

And hail the ascended Victor-Son of God. 

“ Asham’d | take a retrospective glance 
And see the vears that have already fted— 

How gréat their number and how small their gain! 
How many or how few in fate’s dark womb 
Remain for me, [ know not: short perhaps 

My span may be, and nearly at its ebb 

My sand may all have run! As one who slights 
His daily task till eve’s inclining shades 

Warn him to diligence, with double haste 

Sets to his work, ‘lest sw itt-approaching night 
Find him amidst his labours unper formed, —_ 

So would I strive past moments to redeem; 

Or, by improvement of the preseiit, seek 

For former hours of leisure to atone. 

What though not yet the hand of hoary time 
Hath strew'd his frosty honours o’er my head; 
Nor age’s deep’ning furrows mark’d my brow; 
Nor sickness chill’d the rapture of my soul;— 
Yet, well I feel, the iron-grasp of Care, 

And griefs corroding streams—more baleful foes 
To life and peace than sickness, age, or time!— 
Have wrought sad havoc in my failing frame; 
And soon, perchance, a premature old age 
Shall quench my fire, and snap my humble string 


B. i. - 5, 6. 

To give an analysis of this poem, would be tantamount to 
giving an epitome in Mr. Woodley’s words, of the life of our 
Saviour. We shall therefore only make a few additional ex- 
tracts, that his style and cast of thought may be sufhciently 
comprehended.—'The following is part of his description of 
the manner in which Hell became ignited. 

“ At length their weary feet some solid found 


Yet what, or where, they knew not; nor till now 
Had learnt the nature of their drear ‘abode, 
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Had not a vengeful bolt of glowing fire, 
Hurl'd from th’ Almighty’s hand, their fight pursu’d 
Through all the regions of chaotic gloom. 
Scarce had they landed on their frightful shore, 
When, lost in wild conjectures, they beheld 
The burning bearer of Jehovah’s ire 
Darting upon them ; yet so thick the darkness, 
That but as some faint star it first appear’d 
Scarce seen amidst the frowns of stormy night. 
Now, drawing nearer, with increasing dre ad 
They mark’d its comet bulk, and oan to feel 
Its heat intolerant. 
Prone on the barren soil, they gasp, they writhe, 
Trembling in agony ; whilst o'er their heads 
The flaming thunderbolt—(for such it was, 
From Heav’n’s dread stores cull’d for this single end!) 
Pursues its way amidst the settled gloom! 
Now first, far off, and seeming in the midst 
Of all that drear ‘domain, a glant-mount 
Of altitude immense, their eyes perceived 
Its brow stupendous cast a murky shade 
Extending many a league. The ’minished hills 
That stood around, like pigmy bands appear’d 
O’ertopp’d by some tremendous Anakite. 
Tow’rds that aspiring mount, the burning ball, 
With dread concus sion—(such as might ensue 
If some huge planet, breaking from its orbit, 
Should tumble through the vast abyss of space 
And justle ’gainst another)—struck so fierce— 
Hell quiver’d to its centre at the shock ! 
And gloomy Chaos, starting up amazed, 
From ev’ry pore sent forth a gen’ral groan ! 

“ Who can describe the scene which then ensued? 
The mountain’s top, in countless atoms shivered, 
In showers of dust bestrew’d the dreary soil. 
Beneath was heard the roar of boiling seas 
Of igneous minerals, whose furious strife 
Convulsed their shelly covering, which, parched, 
In countless fissures cracked; trom whence upsprung 
With stench unbearable, and cutting heat, 
Sulphureous flames, blue as the charnel lam 
Whilst, through the funnel which the mount unto 
A mighty pyramid reversed, of smoke 
And fire, and heated rocks of fearful size, 
Arose in dread confusion! | 
And now, emerging from that dreary chasm 
Whose jaws distended as the deluge rose, 
A mighty torrent of tempestuvus fire 
Streamed in full fury down the mountain’s side 
With course impetuous: Through an ample vale,— 
Such as might well the bed of ocean seem,— 
The fiery sea then took its widened course. 
And from its. burning: waves, which sparkled high, 
Threw a faint lustre o’er the adjacent coasts.” 

B. vil. p. 171, 4. 
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The exemplary humility of the King of Kings will be read 


with pleasure in the following lines. 


“So rode the Son of God, the King of Kings 
In primitive and patriarchal state. 
He who, in Heaven, by fiery cherubs drawn 
Rides on the tempest ;—at whose dread approach 
Heav’n quakes, and all creation stands dismayed, 
Roce as the humblest of the sons of men. 
Ah! how unlike the haughty Kings of earth— 
The creatures of an hour! and how unlike 
The rugged chieftains of imperial Rome, 
Returning flushed with victory and spoil! 
Blush, tinsel grandeur! hide thee in the dust! 
Betore his face no brazen trumpets brayed 
‘To herald his approach: No prancing steeds 
In golden trappings, pawed the trembling ground : 
No silken banners, pompously enwrought, 
Gleaimed to the sun, or frolic’d in the breeze : 
No wretched pris’ners, at his chariot wheels 
Rolling in dust and blood, his triumph stained: 
‘Too mean were all the glitt’ring boasts of earth 
To add a lustre to the Savivur’s deeds; 
And nobler conquests graced his sacred war 
Than e’er by man in tented field was won. 
Soon shall the congregated powers of heaven 
With joy behold him, from the conquered Tum 
Ascending Victor, and with trophies decked 
Of lasting honors ;—trophies greatly gained 
From Death and Hell his subjugated toes ! 
Yet,—-thongh so high his manifold desert,— 
In all things that humility to teach 
In man so meet, and in the eyes of heaven 
So valued and preferred to all besides, 
i’en in his triumph Christ was humble still. 
« Rejoice, O! Daughter of Jerusalem! 
Shout, greatly shout; O ! Zion, for behold 
Thy Sovereign cometh; meek and low in heart; 
Peace to. proclaim and pardon to bestow!” 
So Inspiration sung; so Jesus came !” 

B. x. p. 255, 7. 


The description of our Saviour’s ascension, of which we 
transcribe a part, is not without dignity. 


«¢ And now the azure portals of the sky 
Gave way: A fulgent ray of dazzling light 
Formed a bright shrine to grace the Son of God! 
Corradiate beams of glory deck’d his brow, 

As shines the sun from his meridian tow’r; 
And over all his person, rising grace 

Shedding at once deep awe and holy love, 
Proclaimed the Deity! Descending slow 

From the celestial world of light and life, 

A downy cloud—to match whose spotless white 
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The niveous stores on Alpine mountains bleached 
For ages, might not vie—form’'d a soft car 
To bear the Saviour to his Father’s throne, 
Around him, multitudes of Heavenly powers 
(Although invisible to human eye) 
Flocked eagerly to witness his ascent, 
And hail His glad return in hymnic strains.” 
B. xix. p. 217, 18. 
Our readers must not mistake us so as to imagine that we 
have a desire to put this writer on a footing with the great 
epic poet of England. In mental qualities and mental furni- 
ture; in the application of both their faculties and acquire- 
merits, not less than in the external circumstances of fortune, 
they differ so widely, that in what we have said, there is al- 
most as much difference as resemblance. ‘Their attainments 
and principles of conduct, were dissimilar during life: the na- 
ture and the measure of praise awarded to each, will be equally 
dissimilar after death.—This publication will however attest 
Mr. Woodley’s piety, and his literary merit, and his neighbours 
can, we are told, very safely bear witness to his moral worth. 
We would therefore hope, that a just consideration of his 
wants and his deserts, will prompt some gentleman—espccially 
one connected with the county to which he belongs, to con- 
trive a way of freeing his modest muse from the shackles of 
chilling poverty. We should be sorry to hear of any brother 
bard having one day to say of him, that he 


“ Left me to see nevlected Genius bloom, 
“ Neglected dic—aund tell it on his Tomb.” 


Art. VI.—The History of Persia, from the most early period 
to the present time. Containing an account of the Religion, 
Government, Usages, and Character of the Inhabitants of 
that Kingdom. By CoLonext Sir Joun Matcoum, K.C.B. 
K.L.S. late Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia, 
from the supreme Government of India. Two vols. royal 
4to. pp. xxxil. 646 and 715. Price 81.8s. Murray, &c. 
London. 1815. 


"TL uoucn War is productive of unspeakable evils, no advocate 
for Peace will assert, that these are always uncompensated by 
good. ‘The events of Europe during the last twenty years, 
furnish abundant proofs that schemes of ambition are frequently 
checked by human counteraction, or controlled by Providence. 
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The agents of ambition issued, not long since, from a neigh- 
bouring Metropolis, assuming such various directions, as to 
indicate an intention of encompassing the globe; and they 
might have done so, had not vigilance and courage opposed 
their course, and sent them with violent recoil back upon the 
point of departure. Happily for the world, the spring which 
gave impetus to all their motions, though not broken, is in all 
probability rendered ineffective for ever.—-1 he luxuriant re- 
gions of the East presented a tempting held to the cupidity of 
the arch-enemy of England; the alliance of Persia was con- 
sidered highly requisite to the accomplishment of his purpose ; 
and all the means in his power were employed for enlisting that 
kingdom as an auxiliary in the execution of his gigantic plans. 
To counteract his influence in that quarter, various embassies 

ere sent from both this country, and the supreme Government 
of British India. But, besides faithfully and successfully dis- 
charging the duties of their public functions, several individuals 
ofthose missions conceived the idea of distinguishing them- 
selves by literary labours; and the names of Morier, Kinnier, 
and Malcclm, will be interesting to thousands besides the 
holders of East India stock, and the speculators in oriental mer- 
chandize. 

The work before us is highly worthy of public approbation. 
It furnishes a striking example of what may be achieved in the 
wide and as yet only partially trodden field of oriental literature— 
if explored by indefatigable industry, soundness of judgment, 
and elegance of taste, aided by a competent knowledge of the na- 
tive languages. Sir John Malcolm shall himself explain his views 
of the subject, his qualifications as a historian, and the sources 
from which the materials for his work are derived, and he does 
so, in the subsequent extract from his Preface, with much 
frankness, simplicity, and perspicuity. 

“ Whilst the Annals of almost every Nation that can boast of any 
political importance have been illustrated by eminent British writers, 
Persia seems hitherto to have been generaily neglected. It must, there- 
fore, be allowed to be highly desirable that this blank in our Literature 
should be filled up, and that the English reader should be made ae- 
quainted with the history and condition of a people, who have in most 
ages acted a conspicttcus part on the theatre of the world ; and who have 
of late acquired peculiar claims to our attention, from the nature of their 
relations to British India, and from the renewal of their intercourse with 
the States of Europe. Though I have for many years contemplated 
such a Work asan object of utility and importance, a sense of my own 
want of qualifications as an Author long deterred me from undertakiny 
| ae had left my native country, and entered the army of India at an 
age when those who aim at literary eminelice are only commencing their 
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studies: and when I first had opportunities of collecting the materials 
that form the basis of my present Work, I neither enjoyed, nor had any 
prospect of enjoying, the necessary leisure for putting them into a 
form to meet the publiceye. A number of advantageous circumstances, 
however, occurred by degrees in ultimately removing the doubts whieh 
these difficulties had first excited in my mind. During the last fifteen 
years, [ have three times visited Persia in the charge of political mis- 
sions; and I have for almost the whole of that period been intrusted 
with the conduct of the negociations between that State and the British 
Government in India. The nature of my public employment, which led 
to my travelling over almost all the provinces of Persia, gradually im. 
proved the knowledge I had before possessed of that kingdom and its 
inhabitants; and a sense of duty, as well as the natural curiosity which 
I felt of investigating the state of a country so imperfectly known to 
Europeans, equally urged me to endeavour to amass useful information 
of every description ; whilst it may be easily conceived, that the diplo- 
matic character with which I was invested, greatly facilitated my pro- 
gress in the attainment of this object. 

“ What I have now said will show that I do not come forward, as an 
author, with those pretensions which belong to men of high literary 
attainments ; but that the prosecution of my public duties first led me to 
feel the want of aflistory of Persia, and subsequently involved me in 
an effort, which, under other circumstances, I should never have con- 
templated. I do not, however, state this fact with a view of deprecating 
criticism, or of claiming indulgence: I am fully aware, that the fate of 
every work must be determined by its own merit; and have, therefore, 
laboured to render that which I have undertaken as complete as possible. 
I have studied perspicuity; [ have sought truth: and my opinions, 
which are invariably expresséd with frecdom, may perhaps have some 
value from being those of a man, whose only lessons have been learned 
in the school of experience. 

“ The History of Persia may be divided into two parts: the ancient 
and the modern. The former, which commences in the fabulous ages, 
terminates in the conquest of that country by the Caliph Omar, in the 
thirty-first year of the Hejirah. Throughout this period, the Persians 
come in frequent contact with the great European nations of antiquity: 
‘but as my principal object in undertaking this work was to supply infor- 
mation that could not be obtained from the historians of Greece and 
Rowe, I have in general followed Eastern authors: and their narrations 
of the events of those distant periods will at least be deemed, by the | 
European reader, a subject of literary curiosity. The materials from 
which this part of my work is composed, are fully stated in the seventh 
chapter, which is, in fact, a dissertation upon the ancient history of 
Persia. I almost fear that this chapter may be deemed too long. It 
necessarily recapitulates many events that had been previously stated: 
but I was more willing to meet the charge of tautology, than to run the 
risk of not rendering complete in itself this difficult and interesting part 
of my subject. 

“ In the modern parts of the History of Persia, I have studied brevity, 
as far as was consistent with the introduction of every fact that appeared 
of importance: but the subject was so copious and diverging, that it 
required a constant effort to confine myself within the proposed limits. 
In one point I have perhaps indulged in a greater latitude than has 
usually been assumed by writers o: history. I have not unfrequently 
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endeavoured to enliven and to illustrate my subject by the relation of 


occurrences in which I was persunally concerned. ‘This I did under an 
impression that the character of nations, as well as individuals, may 
often be better appreciated from anecdotes, than from a mere narration 
of events; and when such passages occur, they will, in addition to the 
light which they throw upon facts and observations, serve to remind the 
reader of what I before stated, that if 1 had not been a traveller, I 
should never have been an historian.” 


The difficulty, and we may perhaps add, the impossibility, 
of writing an authentic and well-connected history of the 
Persian Empire, has long been acknowledged ; and the laborious 


researches of Sir John Malcolm have rendered this difficulty™ 


still more apparent. ‘The complete history of a people, em- 
braces not only their civil and military transactions with other 
nations ; but the whole scope of their internal economy, their 
advancement from slavery to freedom, their progress from 
barbarism to civilization, from error to truth; in short, in a 
complete history, progressions, and retrogressions, must be 
faithfully delineated, and the connection between cause and 
effect steadily maintained. ‘The variations in the powers, the 
improvements, and the acquirements of the mind, much more 
than the operations of animated matter, constitute the materials 
for the history of rational beings. 

Various causes have conspired in investing the civil history of 
the Pers'an Empire, with an obscurity too profound for human’ 
Sagacity to penetrate; and the same causes have rendered its 
military records little else than the narrations of ambitious and 
tyran izing individuals. ‘The thick and delusive veil of anti-’ 
quity, which inagnifies both events and persons to something: 
more than hum in, is drawn over its origin. The rage of suc- 
cessive and infuriated conquerors has repeatedly destroyed the 
Mem >riais of former periods. But especially have those.con- 
vulsive agitations done so, which attended its subjugation by 
the Arabiin Impostor; not to mention the desolating progress 
of Isiam, in which the sword was invariably regarded as the 
legitimate instrument of conversion, and the destruction of 
former inagnificence, as the most meritorious of human duties. 
In the midst of this wreck, however, some vestiges of former. 
times, and some records of past events, must have escaped ; 
and to collect, collate, and digest these, has been the business, 
of the historian of Persia; and he has fulfilled his duty with 
zeal, ability, and sound taste. There is scarcely a page in his 
work, which does not exhibit proofs of the advantage he has. 
derived from a thorough acquaintance with eastern literature$ 
either in discovering coincidences in persons and things appa- 
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rently different; or in distinguishing differences between those 
which, to a mere western student, would have appeared the 
same. ‘The following, among many others, is an instance of 
this kind; and the identity is greatly strengthened by the vast 
probability there is against the circumstance of there having 


been two Sovereigns of Persia about the same time, with ex- 
actly the same deformity. 


“‘ Gushtasp was succeeded by his grandson, Bahman, who is better 
known in history by his title, Ardisheer Dirazdust, the celebrated 
Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks. The Versian name of this prince, 
Ardisheer, would at first seem, by a very simple etymology, deducible 
from the compound term Ovordoo-Sheer, which, in Persian, means the 
hon of the camp: but nothing can be more fallacious than such etymo- 
logies, unless we are well versed in the language of the period at which 
the title was given. The Zund and ®chanscrit have avery marked 


-aflinity ; and in the latter, Urddha-Siras means of ‘exalted head’ All 


Persian authors term hiin Diraz-dust, or Long-Arms; and Ferdosi de- 
scribes this defor. nity in one of his stanzas: 
‘ Chur-ber-pai-budee, ser-angaosha 
Az-zanu-fuzunter-budee-mushtee.’ 
‘ When he stood on his feet, the ends of the fingers of his hands reached 


below his knee.—This description perfectly corresponds with that of 
some Greek authors. ' 


“ His name, Babman, is a Shanscrit compound, which sigmhes 
“possessing arms.’” Vol. 1. p. 66. nD. 

Sir John observes, in another place, that this is not * sus- 
“¢ ceptible of being explained into a metaphor, denoting the 
“© extent of his power, as a Sovereign; for so it is said of the 
‘¢ Grand Seignior, that he has ‘long arms ;’ meaning, that 
«< his power to punish extends very far.” ‘This author also re- 
marks on this subject : 

“ Khondemir relates, that the name of this prince was Ardisheer; 
that the epithet Dirazdust, was applied to him, because he had long 
arms; and that the name of Bahman was given to him on account of 
his good disposition, which was the signification of the word in the 
Syrian language. Bahman, in Shanscrit, (as has been already stated,) 
signifies ‘ possessing arms;’ and the stanza from Ferdosi has been quoted 
in which he observes, that this monarch’s fingers, when he stood upright, 
came below his knees. All these proofs render it certain that Ardisheer 


and Artaxerxes are the same person: and this point being admitted 4% 


beyond all doubt, is of great importance in determining the epoch both 
of Cyrus and Xerxes.” Note, p. 235. 


This coincideiice, important in a chronological point of view, 
could not have been discovered by a person unacquainted with 
oriental learning. For he could not have ascertained whether 
the terms Dirazdust, and Bahman, were proper names, titles 
of office, or descriptive appellations: much less would he have 
suspected that the Ardisheer Dirazdust of the Persians was the 
Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks. A similar identity of 
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person is likewise pointed out by Sir John Malcolm, in the 
Darius of the Greeks, and the Darab of the Persians; and also 
in the Kaz Khoosroo of the latter, and the Cyrus of the former. 

Besides the general division of the Persian history into the 
two periods of ancient and modern, the former of these, in 
conformity to the idea of both the present author and the late 
Sir William Jones, may properly be divided into three distinct 
periods: the fabulous, the poetical, and the historical. ‘The 
first of these minor periods includes all that precedes the reign 
of Kai Kobad, the Dejoces of the Greeks; the second em- 
braces the space of time in which fiction and facts are mingled, 
but in which the former predominate, and extends from the 
commencement of the Kaianian dynasty to the reign of Ardi- 
sheer Babigan, the second Artaxerxes of the Greeks; and the 
third comprehends the time from the reign of this Prince to the 
overthrow of the Sassanian dynasty, by the Arabian conquest 
under the Caliph Omar. 

Ail the histories of Persia hitherto published, commence with 
an account of Kaiomurs, as the first Sovereign of that State, 
who is also known by the title of Gilshah, or King of the 
Earth ; but Sir John Malcolm has entered upon his narration 
with a brief account of a succession of kings and prophets prior 
to that monarch. ‘This account is derived from. the Dabistan, 
@ book professedly compiled from the works of the ancient 
Guebers, or worshippers of Fire, introduced by their prophet 
Zoroaster. But the supposed events of this fabulous period are 
treated with that brevity, which their nature requires ; and the 
following satisfactory reasons are assigned for not neglecting 
them altogether. 


“ If we desire to be fully informed of a nation’s history, we must not 
reject the fables under which the few traces that remain of its origin are 
concealed. These, however extravagant, always merit attention. They 
have an influence on the character of the people to whom they relate. 
They mix with their habits, their literature, and sometimes with their 
teligion. They become, in short, national legends, which it is sacrilege 
to doubt : and to question the deeds of a Reastum would raise, in the 
breast of a Persian, all those feelings, which would be excited in that of 
an Englishman, if he heard a foreigner detract from the great fame of 
Alfred. Such heroes often rise in importance (as far as their example is 
of value) in proportion as their real history is lust in obscurity: and 
men are taught their duty by fables decorated with names which they 
have learnt to venerate from their cradle, and the love of which is che- 
Mished with all the enthusiasm of national pride.” Vol. 1. p. 7. 


It is highly interesting to trace in the early traditions of the 
ersians, the same ideas relative to the origin of different races 
of men, and the methods by which they were first taught the 
blessings of civilization, and the arts of peace; and very sin- 
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gular that the same traditions and legends should not only be 
common to the Persians, the Hindoos, and the inhabitants of 
Tibet, but likewise to various nations dispersed over the vast 
regions of the New World. The ancient Persians believed 
<< time to be divided into a succession of cycles or periods, to 
each of which they allot its own people, believing that a male 
and female are left at the end of every cycle, to be the parents 
of the population of the next.” This belief is not only found 
among the nations bordering on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and the Indian Ocean, but is also held by those who inhabit the 
elevated regions of central Asia, and the Table land of New- 
Spain, or flank the Cordilleras of South America. Such is the 
resemblance between the supposed benefactors of these different 
and widely-separated nations, that the mind cannot easily con- 
template the character, and trace the institutions of the Persian 
Mah-abad, as delineated in the Dabistan, without recurring to 
the Menu of the Hindoos, the Lama of the Tibetans, the 
Quetzalcoatl of the Mexicans, the Bochia of the Muyscas, and 
the first Inca of the Peruvians. And from what source can 
this striking coincidence have arisen, except from an identity 
of origin? : 

The three most distinguishing events. of this period of Per- 
sian history, when the Princes were at once the monarchs and 
the high priests of the country, are the introduction of civiliza- 
tion, the worship of idols, and the division of the population 
into classes or casts. ‘The introduction of Jdolatry is thus na- 
turally described by the present author. 

“ A malignant disease bad raged for so long a time in Persia, that 
men, distracted at losing so many of their dearest friends and relations, 
desired to preserve the memory of them by busts and images, which 
they kept in their houses, as some consolation under their affliction. 
These images were transmitted to a posterity by whom they were still 


more venerated: and, in the course of time, the memorials of tender 
regard were elevated into objects of adoration.” p. 15. 


The casts into which the population is said to have been 
divided are four ; and could the acconnt be implicitly depended 
upon, it would prove that one of the most sacred institutions of 
the Hindoos; either originated in Persia, or was known there 
prior to the introduction of the worship of Fire, by Zoro- 
aster, 


“ The first was formed of learned and pious men, devoted to the 
worship of God: and the duty ascribed to them was to make known te 
others what was lawful and what was otherwise. The second were 
writers, whose employment was to keep the records and accounts of the 
Sate. The third were soldiers, who were directed to occupy themselves 
in military exercises, that they might be fitted for war. The fourth class 
were artificers, husbandmen, and tradesmen.” 


(To be contsaucd.) 
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Art. VIIl.—A Letter addressed to the Eari of Liverpaol. 


By Lorp Kinnarrp. Sccond edition, pp. $7. Ridgway, 
1816. 


Tue matter and the manner of this letter are singularly con- 
trasted ; the latter being such as to reflect no discredit on the 
literary attainments of its noble author, whilst his country, 
anxious to retain the good opinion of the rest of Europe, could 
well have dispensed with the former. It is written in a style 
easy and dignified ; and is in some parts so complete an avowal 
fin none a direct disavowal) of the charges brought against the. 
writer, that his having given it to the world entitles him to the 
praise, if not of absolute magnanimity, at least of considerable 
intrepidity. 

It is addressed to the Premier, but we presume without any 

hope on the part of the author, that the Minister should quit 
the direct line of his official occupations, in which so many 4m- 
portant duties press upon him, to reply to it. His ideas, as far 
as they could with propriety be communicated to the public, 
were already known to Lord Kinnaird, through the medium of 
his parliamentary answers to the questions of Lord Holland ; 
and had more of his ideas been made known, they would pro- 
bably have amounted but to this, Z’hat he was not at all sur- 
prized at what he had heard. We could not be surprized if he 
recollected that those who see so many errors to rectify in our 
Own princes—so Many vices to correct in Our Own ministers— 
sO many excrescences to remove and defects to supply in our 
own laws—on the whoie such slender ground for satisfaction 
with the general state of the country; cannot reasonably be 
expected to hold those blameless who have been called to the 
government of France by the voice of assembled nations—to 
discover virtues in the ministers of Louis XVIII.—to consider 
the constitutional charter as approaching to perfection—and to 
extol, now that the republic and the empire are no more, the 
prosperity and glory of the French monarchy. 

We do not know that Lord Kinnaird is one of those public 
characters who can discover nothing good and desirable, either 
on this or on the other side of the English channel. But some 
of his friends are in this unhappy predicament ; and as we in- 
timated in our last number, he at least thinks that every man is 
justifiable in doing, not only what he is charged with having 
done in France, but every thing laid to the charge of Messrs. 

Bruce, Hutchinson, and Wilson. He is out of the wood, and 
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can whoop with safety. Not so his adventurous friends—those 
new knight-errants who rescue from their prisons, not distressed 
damsels, but convicted traitors, and for their generous conduct 
lay claim to the admiration of mankind. Let us not be mis. 
understood : we do not rejoice at their distress—we lament it, be- 
cause it is the consequence of acts injurious to our country, 
They are about to be put upon their trial, before a tribunal in 
every way competent to try them, and from the same motive, 
and in the same spirit we can say, with the public organ of pro- 
secution on every criminal arraignment by our own law, God 
send them a good deliverance! Fortunately for them the sin- 
gular lenity of the French laws in the punishment of their par- 
ticular crime, will make the consequences of their conviction 
infinitely lighter than our own would have done ; but we have 
already fully explained the difference. Should they even be 
acquitted, their situation will not be the most enviable. The 
terms applied to Tooke and Hardy after their acquitt:!, may not 
unfrequently be applied to them; and this, at least, is certain, 
that they will be for ever banished from France, and will be 
viewed in any other country to which they may repuir, with 
more or less suspicion and distrust. It is matter of regret that 
British subjects, distinguished by rank or the honourable cha- 
racter of their profession, shou!d be liable to such treatment ; 
this regret is however considerably diminished by the reflection, 
that it is entirely the result of their own imprudence, and that 
it will probably afford a salutary lesson to other friends of free- 
dom, or of frolic, now upon their travels. 

But we must turn from the consideration of the conduct of 
his friends, on the generosity of whose motives Lord Kinnaird 
has pronounced so animated an eulogium, to a few plain re- 
marks on that which he admits to have been his own. The 
charge preferred against his Lordship by the French Prefect of 
Police, and his singular defence, were given in the article on 
Public Affairs in our last Numbeg, and referring our readers to 
that statement of the case, we would simply observe, that if we 
are asked for proof of the assertions, that the French govern- 
ment “ has annihilated the liberty of the press; has revived 
‘* penal statutes, known only in the worst periods of the monar- 
“ chy ; fosters a spirit of proscription and persecution, famt- 
‘¢ liar to the blackest epochs of the Revolution ; already counts 
“ nineteen thousand prisoners for state offences; and by @ 
“ liberal interpretation of the Act of Amnesty, scems inclined 
* to satisfy the passions of all its creatures ;” (p. 22, 3.) we 
really know not where to find them, unless some astute logician 
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can deduce'them from the simple facts of only two or three in- 
dividuals having as yet been put to death for their treasons 
against the st te, and fifty others, chiefly regicides, sent into 
exile; of the liberty of the press being more fully recognized 
than it was at any period of Bonaparte’s usurpation; and of 
only $1: persons having been confined for state offences, since 
the restorstion of the King, although the number of the guilty 
has exceeded 300,000. ‘lhe latter fact we state from the ofh- 
cial report of the Minister of Police; and whether he, or Lord 
Kinnaird, is likely to poss:ss the more accurate information on 
the subject, and the greater candour, we leave our readers to 
determine. With such a disposition towards the French go- 
vernment, as that which he here displays, we must also leave it 
to them to decide whether, during a protracted residence in 
France, his Lordship was at all likely to have set so watchful 
a guard over his tongue and pen, as never to have given utter- 
ance to opinions which seem to have taken so fast a hold on his 
mind. Of his intimacy with Fouché, Lord Kinnaird, far from 
being shamed, seems to be even proud. He bestows upon 
him appell:tions which we were not before aware that he 
merited. But though we are most carefully reminded of all his 
connections with his lawful sovereign, since his majesty’s re- 
storation; we do not hear a syllable of his servility to Bona- 
. parte, or of the conspicuous part which he acted in the most 
sanguinary epochs of the Revolution. We cannot but greatly 
lament, that any political prejudice should have induced an 
English nobleman of his Lordship’s acknowledged respectability, 
to boast of such a friend, or to eulogize a man so infamous! 
Nor his it escaped the recollection of many who disapprove 
such conduct, that the period of Lord Kinnaird’s intimacy with 
this ve ring politician, was precisely the eve of his former master’s 
escape from Elba; and that a certain English paper, the last to own 
the falling, and the first to hail the rising fortunes of the house 
of Aj.ccio, published about that time some severe reflections on 
the King and government of France, on the authority of a British 
nobl-man then resident at Paris, under the signature K. The 
personage in question, we must observe en passant, is by no 
means the only nobleman in this country whose sirname begins 
with K; and almost any other letter of the alphabet would 
have been as good a signature at the time aliuded to, as the one 
used. Even at that time, however, the French government 
appears to have been informed of some of his Lordship’s move- 
ments ; and the Duke of Richelieu told him, previously to his 
departure, “ that the mild system of those days had deferred 
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«« the execution of the measure, which the government, made 
‘wiser by experience, had now determined to adopt ;” (p. 16.) 
That they did not adopt it without a reason in their opinion 
sufficient to justify their conduct, we cannot doubt. 

But we are much Jess anxious about the prudence or impru- 
dence of this nobleman, than we are to show the futility of the 
excuse which he offers for such of his countryme», as have 
acted in a manner similar to that in which he is said to have 
done. & As for Azs countrymen,” he told the Prefect of Police, 
‘he well knew the freedom with which they spvke of their 
‘* own government, and must not be surprized at the l:berties 
“¢ they might occasionally take with the institutions of other 
<* countries.” (p. 10.) And is this liberty,” the Prefect 
might have rejoined, “ to be extended to Englishmen who, 
travelling in the public carriages in France, frequently give 
money to those who ask it, upon condition of crying Vive 
L/Empereur: for of such imprudencies the proces-verbaus of 
my oilice afford abundant evidence ” For our own paris, we 
must enter a decided protest against the doctrine, that because 
the constitution under which we have the happiness to live, ad- 
mits of an almost unbounded freedom of political discussion, we 
are justifiable in carrying the same spirit with us into those 
states, which we may choose for the place of our temporary 
residence, and in applying it without reserve to the government 
by which we are protected. « Every cock may crow upon his 
own dunghill ;” and if we choose to discuss the internal polity 
of other governments, whilst resident in our own, the only 
risque we run in so doing, is that of having our wings clipped 
by an ex officio information filed by the Attorney General for a 
libel on a power at peace and amity with us. But the case 1s 
widely different, when we are living in the country whose go- 
vernment we may think proper to libel; and as we have just 
thought proper to admit a homely proverbial expression, we 
shall remind our readers of a prudential maxim alike familiar 
and just, “ When you are at Rome do as Rome does.” Indeed 
we never heard of any of our countrymen carrying their passion 
for tree discussion so far as to take upon them cither at Rome, 
or in Spain, to ridicule the mummeries of the Catholic religion, 
——to venture to declaim against piratical free-booters, at Algiers, 
—or to abuse the Koran, or profane by their presence the 
mosques of Allah, at Constantinople. ‘The bow-string and the 
Inquisition have admonished them of the necessity of bridling 
their tongues, if a sense of propriety did not. And yet they 
are no more called upon to express their opinions of the internal 
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regulations of France, than they were to discuss the religious 
faith, or political systems of the countries we have alluded to. 
If it be once admitted, that the manners and customs of one 
country are to form the rule of action during a residence im 
other countries, we must not complain should Spanish or Italian 
stilettos avenge quarrels in our streets, because they do so at 
Madrid and at Naples; or should the beaux esprits of Paris un- 
ceremoniously introduce themselves into the bedchambers of our 
fair countrywomen, because such freedoms are not very reprehen- 
sible at Paris. But we trust we have said enough on this topic: we 
therefore turn to another part of the letter before us, that seems 
to require some slight animadversion. We alludeto the mannet 
in which he speaks of the preponderating influence of Russia 
on the cabinet of the Tuilleries ; to which he seems inclined to 
attribute his own expulsion from the capital, where he is said to 
have taken so active a part in circulating the Report so falsely 
attributed to M. Pozzo de Borgo, the Russian envoy. To this 
is added, a lamentable account of the decline of our ascendancy 
in Europe : ; though, amidst the gloom which he occasions, he 
affords us some consolation, in the assurance that he is not 
«© the less convinced, that this temporary superiority of Russian 
s¢ influence, when once fairly resisted by England, will finally 
© yield to the vigour of her councils, the glory of her arms, 
« and the freedom of her press; and above all, to her continued 
“ interference in the cause of civil and religious liberty.” This 
passage, if it is meant for any thing more than a spirited con- 
clusion of a very spirited letter, contains an assertion most 
incorrect, and proposes remedies for the evil (supposing it to 
exist) of all others the most certain to increase it. ‘The cha- 
racter of England never stood higher in the estimation of Europe 
and the world, than at the present moment; and if any thing 
can destroy that character, it will be the disposition manifested 
by individuals (though wisely discountenanced by our govern- 
ment) to interfere with the internal affairs of other states, under 
pretext of supporting either civil or religious liberty. ‘The very 
term ‘ interference,” carries with it something odious. Lord 
Holland differs from his noble friend as to the degree of British 
influence at Paris. In the questions he addressed to the Pre- 
micr, no doubt with Lord K.’s concurrence, he saw this matter 
in so very different a light, that he expressly asserts, that ‘ the 
acts of the French government could scarcely be considered in 
any other light than as the acts of the English government.” 
And who ou suspect him of thinking too highly of the respect 


and influence enjoyed by his country ” abroad : 2 Nemo, me her- 
cule, nemo ! 
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There is one part of this letter, with which we can ex- 
press our hearty concurrence. We allude to that in which the 
noble writer indignantly refutes the charge preferred against our 
troops, of gross neglect of discipline. But whilst we readil 
avow our firm persuasion, that their general conduct has been 
worthy of praise; we cannot conceal our regret that not Bri- 
tish soldiers but British officers, have so far forgot their duty, 
as to aid in destroying rather than in securing obedience to the 
laws of a country, whose government they had gallantly assisted 
in re-establishing, and which they were bound by every tie of 
honour to protect. But that government is every day evincing 
more ability to support itself, and, as a proof it its increasing 
vigour, it has desired a British nobleman to quit the seat of a 
government which he had not thought proper to respect. 


Art. VIII.— The Life of James If. King of England, &c. collect- 
ed out of Memoirs writ of his own hand. Together with the 
King’s advice to his Son, and his Majesty's Will. Published 
Jrom the original Stuart Manuscripts, in Carlion House. By 
the Kev. J.5. Crarxe, LL.B. F.R.S. Historiographer to 
the King, Chaplain of the Household, and Librarian to the 
Prince Regent. 2 Vols. 4to. pp. 824, 785. London: Long- 
man, 1816. 


‘Tuere is no period of English history more interesting, or im- 
portant than that which the work before us embraces. From 
its commencement with the open rupture between Charles the 
first and his parliament, to its close at the death of James the 
second in exile, it presents one continued scene of commotion, 
and intrigue. It is moreover the period in which the eyes of 
mankind were opened to the nature both of that arbitrary power, 
which in the hands of the Tudors had served to establish them 
the more firmly on the throne; and of those rude and unde- 
fined notions of the liberty of the subject, which, because they 
had long lain dormant, the Stuarts held never to have existed 
but in theory—an error which one of them expiated with 
his life, and another atoned for by the forfeiture of his crown. 
But in proportion to its importance and its interest, is the dif_- 
eulty of discovering the truth of the details, of appreciating the 
motives, and of estimating the characters, to which the party 
feelings of cotemporary writers have given a false coloring ; and 
which the political prejudices of subsequent historians have not 
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jeft the inclination, had they possessed the means, of correcting, 
Before therefore we enter into any investigation of the merits 
of these curious and valueble memoirs, we shall offer a few ree 
marks on the principal authors who have written on the life 
and reign of the unfortunate monarch, who may now be said 
to appear before the public as his own biographer. Of those 
who lived in the times whose eventful history they record, we. 
recollect but four who seem entitled to much notice. 

Of these Mons. Rapin de Thoyras is at once the most impar- 
tial and the most frequently consulted. In writing on Enghsh 
affairs, his freedom from those national prejudices which bias 
the most impartial of our native historians, gave him many ad- 
vantages. But as he approached his own times, even he had 
prejudices and predilections sufficiently strong to distort the 
features of his general narrative. He was descended from a 
noble family who had suffered greatly from their attachment to 
the principles of the reformed religion. For refusing to con- 
form to the established faith, his mother had been banished 
to Geneva; and he himself, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, was compelled to take refuge in England, and subsequent 
ly in Holiand. In the latter country, he was taken under the proe 
tection of the reigning Prince (afterwards William the third) 
im whose ranks he fought in the battle of the Boyne, and also 
at the siege of Limeric, where he was wounded. Hence the 
remembrance of his own wrongs, and those of his family, would 
engender a natural antipathy to the Catholics; whilst his gra- 
titude to William, would serve to inerease the prejudice felt 
against the avowed supporter of their faith. ‘Traces of such a 
disposition as we have described, may easily be discovered in 
the credit he gives to many of the absurdities of the Popish 
Plot, on the testimony of such abandoned characters as Oates 
and Bedloe, Dugdale and ‘Tuberville. The same spirit too, 
is evinced in his justification of the cruel proceedings against 
Lord Stafford, and his evident inclination to believe the idle re- 
port of Charles the second having been poisoned by his brother, 
who, he suspects, had previously been his accomplice in the 
murder of the Earl of Essex. But we would not be understood 
to make these remarks with any design to detract from the 
general impartiality of this historian, but merely (to retort upon 
him his own language,)* ‘pour faire voir avec quelle précau- 
tion il faut lire les Historiens qui ont écrit sur les affaires de 
ce temps 1a.” 


Qe 


* Hist. d’Angleterre, tom. ix. p. 415. 
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_ If, on these grounds, we receive with caution the testimony, 
and scrupulously examine the conclusions of Rapin, we should 
be still slower in giving credence to the interested narrative of 
Burnet. He, it is well known, was a principal agent in effecting the 
Revolution, and was through life the confidential adviser of the 
monarch, whom that cxtraordinary event had placed upon the 
throne. And yet, though he had been outlawed on a charge of 
high treason, and excepted by name in the general amnesty of- 
fered by James, it is but justice to the Bishop’s candor and 
moderation to admit that, whilst he has strangely misrepresented 
many actions in their detail, the character he has drawn of that 
monarch is, on the whole, the most favorable, and just, we re- 
member to have seen. It would however be laying too heavy 
a tax on these desirable qualities in an historian, to expect 
this prelate to admit the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales, 
(better known as the Pretender) whom he strongly suspects to 
have been surreptitiously introduced into the bed of his sup- 
posed mother, in a warming pan, which was not examined, as 
it should have been, to see that it contained nothing but 
coals, * 

_ The Memoirs of Welwood are such as might be expected 
from a wtiter who dedicates his works to King William, who 
had made him one of the Physicians in Ordinary to his house- 
hold. ‘Those of Sir John Reresby are of a very ditferent com- 
plexion. He was Governor of York during the reign of Charles 
the second, and held the same. confidential post on the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, in whose favor he refused to desert his 
trust, though far from satisfied with the measures lately taken 
to advance the Catholic religion. Of Charles he speaks in 
terms of high commendation, calling him his ‘ great and good 
master ;” and even to the person of James he seems to have felt 
that degree of attachment, which, as a soldier, he thought himself 
bound to entertain for his prince. He could not however but 
highiy disapprove of his arbitrary measures, and seems to have 
rejoiced in the effects of a revolution, in promoting which, his 

conscience would not allow him to join. ) 

At the head of another class of historians, who derive theit 
information from these or other cotemporaty writers, we must 
place Bishop Kennet, now universally admitted to have been i? 
the earlier period of his life, the concealed author of the third 
volume of the Compleat History of England. This work was 
a speculation of some of the booksellers at the beginning of the 


—} 


_ 


* Ihist. of his own Times, Vol. I. p. 752. original editiun. 
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last century, to whom this divine engaged to furnish a volume, 
consisting df a certain number of pages, for a certain stipulated 
sum. But in addition to thus rendering his engagement the 
means of increasing his then slender provision, he seems to have 
made ita convenient vehicle for his own political opinions. At 
a period when party spirit ran more than usually high, he was 
a determined Anti-jacobite ; and a public opponent of the High 
church notions of Sacheverel and his supporters; and, in a 
word, a zealous Whig. At his hands therefore, neither could 
the Stuarts nor the Catholics expect much mercy: it would 
have been fortunate for his memory, had they even met with 
justice. But this is far from having been the case; for he 
treats the Popish plot in all its contradictions, as a matter of 
authentic history, too well established to admit of refutation. 
Throughout his work in fact, he either misrepresents or sup- 
presses every thing that militates against his own prejudices. 
—Such a distortion of facts, then comparatively recent, with 
the reflections cast upon the character and conduct of many 
persons whose immediate descendants were yet living, could 
not be expected to be allowed to pass without severe animad- 
version. 

But it unfortunately happened that the principal corrector of 
the Bishop’s mis-statements was a person as strongly prejudiced 
on the one side, as he had shown himself to be on the other. 
We allude to the Hon. Roger North, the fraternal biographer 
of the Lord Keeper Guilford, who, in his ¢¢ Examen into the 
credit and veracity of a pretended Complete History,” charace 
terises this work as containing the sum and substance of the 
projects of a malevolent faction (the Dissenters) that during the 
life of Charles the second plotted to destroy him, and since his 
death as basely plot to defame him.” * Fired therefore with in- 
dignation at so uncourtly a design, he has undertaken the difi- 
cult task of vindicating the honor of his former Sovereign and 
his happy reign, against the aspersions cast upon it. But in 
doing this, he falls into the contrary extreme of vindicating all 
the arbitrary measures of the King and his advisers, and of im- 
puting without distinction, to their opponents, principles of 
action which they never owned, and views which they could 
not entertain. In the midst however of its partialities, and .the 
Singular quaintness of abuse with which it is written, there is 
much new light thrown upon several of the intricate proceed- 
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ings of the period to which it relates, and of this, subsequent 
historians have not failed to avail themselves. 

Oldmixon was too much of a hireling party writer to 
deserve that any further notice should be taken of his lives of 
the Stuarts, than that many of his reflecticns on their conduct 
are no less unfounded than they are severe.—In the order of 
time, the next historian to Kennet of any considerable note is 
his cotemporary Echard, who seems to have been a man of 
much candor, and who has certainly, to a considerable extent, 
given the same amiable feature to his writings. Hence he ex- 
poses many of the gross improbabilities of the popish plot; 
treats as entirely without foundation the fictitious birth of the 
Pretender; and attaches but little credit to the rumours of 
Charles having been sent out of the world by poison. Yet, on 
the whole, the portrait he has exhibited of the character of 
James, is by no means so favorable as it might have been 
without any violation of historic justice. The same observation 
will apply to Ralph, who appears in a great measure to deserve 

encomiums that have been passed on him as an impartial 
historian. He certainly was a very diligent inquirer; and on 
most controverted points he presents his readers with the evi+ 
denice and arguments adduced on both sides, from which the 
conclusions he draws are in general more free from prejudice 
than those of preceding writers. Still he is very far from 
doing full justice to the personal virtues of the last monarch 
of the Stuart race, whilst he severely, and very justly repro- 
bates the arbitrary principles in which he was educated, and the 
unconstitutional practices which his bigotry led him to adopt. 

It is to the philosophic mind, the discriminating judgment, 
and the eloquent pen of Hume, that we are after all indebted 
for the best exposition, of at once the causes, and the neces- 
sity of that revolution, by which this unfortunate family 
were for ever excluded from the throne. But it would be looking 
for too much from the production of a mortal hand, to expect 
that even his account should be free from prejudice and error. 
We readily admit that his partiality to kings and princes was 
great, but we cannot with a late right honorable historian pro- 
mounce it “ quite intolerable.”* He certainly has been more 
just to the personal character and public conduct of the Stuarts 
than any of his predecessors ; and considering the prejudices 
of his youth, and the associations of his maturer life, we must 
not be surprised if in some points he is too generous. 


* Mr. Fox’s Life of James II. p, 16. 
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This, however, is not the only obligation we are under to 
this writer, for throwing new light on so interesting a period 
of our history. ‘ The first person,” says Sir John Dalrymple 
in his curious Memoirs of Great Britain, * who told me that 
there was evidence existing of the whig-intrigues with St. Ger- 
mains, immediately after the revolution, was Mr. Hume.” And 
it is to his information and friendly assistance that we are in a 
great measure indebted for the publication of that valuable 
work, which, assailed as it has been by the virulence of party, 
—and the hasty and more excusable sallies of wounded family 
pride, has indeed “thrown a blaze of light” on transactions, 
and motives, and characters, long hid in gloom, or surrounded 
by mystery. ‘True it is that men who are more anxious for the 
character of their party, than the establishment of truth, never 
have forgiven, and never will forgive, the exposure of the ve- 
nality of a Sydney and a Russel, which the publication of Ba- 
tillon’s dispatches so unexpectedly made. It was objected too, 
to the author of these Memoirs in his life-time, that he had 
spoken too favorably of King James, and there are many whose 
prejudices still resist the evidence adduced to show that he had 
many amiable features in his character; though their hatred 
to the Stuarts might, we should think, have been amply gra- 
tified by the damning proof afforded by the Memoirs, of the 
hypocrisy and utter worthlessness of the second Charles. 

{t was also through the medium of this work that thie 
public attention was first directed to a life of King James 
said to have been written by himself. It was not however until 
he had completed his memoirs, that Sir John Dalrymple met 
with the extracts from these authentic papers taken by the his- 
torian Carte, when he was making arrangements to continue his 
great undertaking, to which death soon put a period. 

By some means or other, these papers afterwards came into 
the possession of Mr. Macpherson, the well known editor .of 
Ossian; who gave them to the world in 1775, together with 
many valuable documents of his own or of Carte’s collecting. 
On the authority of these materials, he compiled two volumes 
of Memoirs of Great Britain from the Revolution to the ac- 
cession of the house of Hanover, distinguished by oecasional 
partiality to the exiled family, and by the favorable construction 
put on some of the actions of King James. ‘To authenticate the 
Materials put into his hands, Macpherson visited the Scotch 
college at Paris, where the original memoirs of King James 
were deposited, from which he made some additional extracts. 
But of late years some doubt has been thrown upon the accu- 
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racy either of his examination, and of his predecessor’s selections, 
or of the source from which they were derived, by an assertion 
made by Mr. Fox, on the authority of the principal of the col- 
lege, that neither Mr. Macpherson nor Carte ever had access 
to the original memoranda of King James, but merely to the 
memoirs of his life compiled from them, by some other hand. 
But whether this was actually the case it is difficult to deter- 
mine; for as it respects Carte, it seems to be matter of tradi- 
tionary evidence. ‘lhe publication of the volumes now under 
review, serves however to remove all imputation on the veracity 
of their details ; and, to evince that either one or both of them 
must have seen some cther memoirs than those which are thus 
fortunately preserved. Where they are abridged, as in many 
instances they are, the substance of their narrations is follow- 
ed; the form of expression only being changed for one more 
snodern, and more elegant. But there are some minor details 
in the State Papers of Macpherson, on which the volumes be- 
fore us are silent; and these are of such a nature that it could 
answer no earthly purpose to have forged them. From some 
other papers then, in the Scotch college, they must have been 
copied: and they have all the appearance of such original me- 
moranda as are often made of passing events, though subse- 
quently rejected as not of sufficient moment to be embodied in 
an historical narrative. ‘Those who have hastily pronounced 
judgment on Macpherson as the fabricator of Ossian, do not 
act inconsistently in suspecting his fidelity in editing the Stuart 
papers, but their suspicions do not amount to proof in either 
case. It is very certain that the original memoirs were seen by 
Hume, * though too late to be of much advantage to him in the 


a4y 


compilation of his history ; and it is difficult to conceive why 
they should have been hid from Carte, the avowed partizan of 
the Stuarts, wha went from Rome with an express order 
from the head of the exiled family to be permitted to inspect 
all the papers illustrative of their history, which were to be 
found in the Scotch college. ‘Those under seal seem to have 
been some more private papers of the King’s, which he ordered 
not to be opened till a century after his death. But to the au- 
thenticity of Macpherson’s collection, we shall perhaps have 
occasion to refer at a subsequent period of our review. 

The important discoveries thus fortunately made towards 
the middle of the last century, threw a new and unexpected 


ee RELIST —~ 


* See the note on his history, Vol. VIII. p. 4. 
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light on the character and secret negotiations of the two last 
of the Stuart kings, and on the real views and active intrigues 
of the leading men of their time. But whilst they prove the 
absolute necessity of the Revolution, as the only effectual check 
to the plans of arbitrary government which they had formed, 
and engaged the Court of France to support, they have largely 
contributed to reverse the comparative estimation in which the 
personal character of the two royal brothers was held, by 
showing that in all his measures, reprehensible as they were, 
James was actuated by principle, whilst Charles, the slave of his 
assions, had no principle at all. 

‘The first person who seems to have availed himself of the 
assistance of the important documents communicated to the 
world by Dalrymple and Macpherson, was Doctor Somerville, 
whom Mr. Fox has unaccountably classed with the writers, who 
maintain the high prerogative notions of .the Stuarts and their 
obsequious adherents. But it is very evident that Mr. Fox 
had either never read, or had strangely forgotten the tone and 
principles of this author. For of all the characters that have 
yet been drawn of the unfortunate James, that of Somerville 
is the most severe; whilst of his son-in-law and successor, few 
warmer panegyrists are to be found. ‘Throughout his work too, 
he evidently favours those Whig principles of which Mr. Fox 
was so staunch a supporter; but it may perhaps be questionable 
whether he has not spoken of the conduct of some of their lead- 
ers, with greater freedom than might be quite agreeable to the 
modern head of the party. | 

The fragment of the life of James the second, in writing 
which the statesman just alluded to employed the leisure of his 
latter years; the observations which that fragment drew from 
the pen of Mr. Rose, and the reply to those observations by Mr. 
Serjeant Heywood, are works of too recent a date to require 
much notice at our hands. ‘That of Mr. Fox is written in the 
genuine spirit of a Whig. It vindicites all the proceedings of 
his party, but observes a prudent silence on the stigma long 
since attached to the patriotism of a Sydney and a Russel, from 
the unlucky discovery of their having been, the one a pensioner 
of the court of France, the other an intriguer with its accredited 
agents. Whilst too, he reprobates in terms of merited indigna- 
tion the absurdities of the popish plot, and the cruelties and in- 
justice which it occasioned, he treats, as equally absurd, the 
Opinion entertained on grounds of strong suspicion, that the 
Machiavelian policy of the unprincipled Shaftesbury gave rise 
toit. But the great point of contention between Mr. Fox and 
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racy either of his examination, and of his predecessor's selections, 
or of the source from which they were derived, by an assertion 
made by Mr. Fox, on the authority of the principal of the col- 
lege, that neither Mr. Macpherson nor Carte ever had access 
to the original memoranda of King James, but merely to the 
memoirs of his life compiled from them, by some other hand. 
But whether this was actually the case it is diflicult to deter- 
mine; for as it respects Carte, it seems to be matter of tradi- 
tionary evidence. ‘lhe publication of the volumes now under 
review, serves however to remove all imputation on the veracity 
of their details ; and, to evince that either one or both of them 
must have seen some other memoirs than these which are thus 
fortunately preserved. Where they are abridged, as in many 
instances they are, the substance of their narrations is follow- 
ed; the form of expression only being changed for one more 
modern, and more elegant. But there are some minor details 
in the State Papers of Macpherson, on which the volumes be- 
fore us are silent ; and these are of such a nature that it could 
answer no earthly purpose to have forged them. From some 
other papers then, in the Scotch college, they must have been 
copied : and they have all the appearance of such original me- 
moranda as are often made of passing events, though subse- 
quently rejected as not of sufficient moment to be embodied in 
an historical narrative. ‘Those who have hastily pronounced 
judgment on Macpherson as the fabricator of Ossian, do not 
act inconsistently in suspecting his fidelity in editing the Stuart 
papers, but their suspicions do not amount to proof in either 
case. It is very certain that the original memoirs were seen by 
Hume, * though too late to be of much advantage to him in the 
compilation of his history ; and it is difficult to conceive why 
they should have been hid from Carte, the av owed partizan of 
the Stuarts, who went from Rome with an express order 
from the head of the exiled family to be permitted to inspect 
all the papers illustrative of their history, which were to be 
found in the Scotch college. ‘Those under seal seem to have 
been some more private papers of the King’s, which he ordered 
not to be opened till a century after his death. But to the au- 
thenticity of Macpherson’s collection, we shall perhaps have 
occasion to refer at a subsequent period of our review. 
The important discoveries thus fortunately made towards 
the middle of the last century, threw a new and unexpected 
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light on the character and secret negotiations of the two last 
of the Stuart kings, and on the real views and active intrigues 
of the leading men of their time. But whilst they prove the 
absolute necessity of the Revolution, as the only effectual check 
to the plans of arbitrary government which they had formed, 
and engaged the Court of France to support, they have largely 
contributed to reverse the comparative estimation in which the 
personal character of the two royal brothers was held, by 
showing that in all his measures, reprehensible as they were, 
James was actuated by principle, whilst Charles, the slave of his 
passions, had no principle at all. 

‘he first person who seems to have availed himself of the 
assistance of the important documents communicated to the 
world by Dalrymple and Macpherson, was Doctor Somerville, 
whom Mr. Fox has unaccountably classed with the writers, who 
maintain the high prerogative notions of the Stuarts and their 
obsequious adherents. But it is very evident that Mr. Fox 
had either never read, or had strangely forgotten the tone and 
principles of this author. For of all the characters that have 
yet been drawn of the unfortunate James, that of Somerville 
is the most severe; whilst of his son-in-law and successor, few 
warmer panegyftists are to be found. ‘Throughout his work too, 
he evidently favours those Whig principles of which Mr. Fox 
was so staunch a supporter; but it may perhaps be questionable 
whether he has not spoken of the conduct of some of their lead- 
ers, with greater freedom than might be quite agreeable to the 
modern head of the party. 

The fragment of the life of James the second, in writing 
which the statesman just alluded to employed the leisure of his 
latter years; the observations which that fragment drew from 
the pen of Mr. Rose, and the reply to those observations by Mr. 
Serjeant Heywood, are works of too recent a date to require 
much notice at our hands. ‘Chat of Mr. Fox is written in the 
genuine spirit of a Whig. It vindicates all the proceedings of 
his party, but observes a prudent silence on the stigma long 
since attached to the patriotism of a Sydney and a Russel, from 
the unlucky discovery of their having been, the one a pensioner 
of the court of France, the other an intriguer with its accredited 
agents. Whilst too, he reprobates in terms of merited indigna- 
tion the absurdities of the popish plot, and the cruelties and in- 
justice which it occasioned, he treats, as equally absurd, the 
Opinion entertained on grounds of strong suspicion, that the 
Machiavelian policy of the unprincipled Shaftesbury gave rise 
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his opponents, is the correctness of his leading position, that a 
desire to establish an arbitrary government, and not to restore to 
the Catholic faith its former influence in the state, was, through 
out the reign of James the second, the grand end of all those 
measures which threatened the ruin of the constitution, but 
ended in the subversion of his throne. On this subject we shall 
at present offer no opinion, reserving ourselves to that period of 
the history before us, in which it will regularly be presented to 
our consideration. 

Having thus discharged the preparatory duty we had imposed 
on ourselves, we proceed to introduce to the notice of our 
readers these memoirs, the publication of which has been ofh- 
cially intrusted to Mr. Clarke, in the double capacity of librarian 
to the Prince Regent, and historiographer to the King. The 
readers of Mr. Fox’s work will probably recollect, or if they do 
not, the preface to this volume will remind them, that on his 
visit to Paris he made diligent inquiry after the fate of the Me- 
moirs of James, and the rest of the Stuart papers, deposited in 
the library of the Scotch college. ‘The result of his investiga- 
tion was briefly this, that during the earlier convulsions of the 
French Revglution, all these manuscripts were packed up, and 
addressed to a Frenchman at St. Omers, the confidential friend 
of the principal of the English college, in whose cellar they 
were concealed till an opportunity should offer of conveying 
them to England. « But that person being put into prison,” 
says the letter of Dr. Cameron to Lord Holland on the authority 
of the proces verbal of Mr. Innes, the member of the Scotch 
college who had forwarded them from Paris, 


“His wife apprehensive of the consequences of being found to have 
English Manuscripts richly bound and ornamented with Royal arms, 


-m her house, cut off the boards and destroyed them. The Manuscripts, 


thus disfigured, and more easily huddled up in any sort of bundle, were 
secretly carried, with papers belonging to the Frenchman himself, to his 
country house and buried in the garden. They were not, however, per- 
mitted to remain long there; the lady’s fears increased, and the Manu- 
scripts were taken up and reduced to ashes.” vol. i. p. xvii. 


But it was also ascertained by Mr. Fox, as we before hinted, 
that besides the original memoirs, there was a life of the prince 
who composed them, drawn up upon the authority of them ; 
though it was not known at the college, whether it was done 
under his own immediate direction, or under that of his son. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the work we are now re- 
viewing is either the original, or a copy of that compilation ; 
and the following remarks of their reverend editor, enable 
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us to forma very probable conjecture of the period at which 
they were written : 


“ ‘The whole of the biography, if not begun before the death of James, 
was probably written (and this is the prevailing opinion of those persons 
who have had access to the MSS.) during the first ten or fifteen years of 
the eighteenth century, the following passage, already marked by a note, 
(vol. 2. p. 195.) would fix the date, at least of the composition of that 
yart of the Life, after the death of James and his queén: never child 
fad a greater resemblance of his parents both in body and mind than his 
present majesty, of the late king bis father and the queen his mother. 

« Tf the leading object of Jans, in continuing memoirs of what had 
passed under his own eyes, were to form materials for his own life at a 
subsequent period, the following biographical narrative might possibly 
have been begun under his direction and by Mr. Lewis Innes, to whom 
the private papers had been entrusted before the death of his royal 
master. After that event a large portion of the manuscript, perhaps the 
third and fourth tomes, which seem to have been composed inuchr later 
than the former ones, were probably completed under the direction and 
eye of his own son, the Chevalier St. George: accordingly, we find in 
one of the beoks of warrants, certificates, Xc. an order, dated Jan. 12, 
1707, addressed ‘ to our trusty and well beloved Lewis Inese, to trans- 
port some of his late majesty’s papers from the archives of the Scots’ 
college to St. Germains to be inspected : 

“ «James R. 

“« « Whereas by a speciall warrant of the late king our royal father of 
blessed mewery, his Ma’ties, Boupiree and other papers written in his 
own hand are depositated in the archives of our Scots’ colledge of Paris 
there to be kept, and whereas none of the sd. papers are to be lent out 
from thence on any pretext whatsoever without our positive order or 
warrant, we do hereby require and authorize you to transport for some 
months to our court at St. Germains so many of the feresd. royal papers 
as relate to the year 1678, and downwards, to be inspected and perused 
by such persons as we shall appoint for that effect, and afterwards to 
carry back and repone them with all care and safety in the sd. archives, 
there to be kept conforme to the sd. warrant of our royal father. And 
tor so doing this shall be your warrant. Given at our court at St. Ger- 
mains the 12th day of January, 1707, and in the 6th year of our reign. 

By his Ma’ties. contienaids 
CARYLL’” Vol.i. p. xxii. xxiii. 


[t only remains that we should inform our readers by what 
means they at length found their way to this country; and 
under what authority they are now submitted to the public. 
And it is a most pleasing part of our duty to record, that 
it is to the generous interest which his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, in common with all the members of the illus- 
trious house of Hanover, have ever taken in soothing the mis- 
fortunes of the exiled family, that we are indebted for this 
valuable accession to our national annals. In the year 1804, 
Sir John Cox Hippisley (whose successful application to pro- 
cure a pension from our government for the unfortunate Car- 
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dinal York, the last lineal descendant of the Stuarts, is well 
known, and who was then at Rome,) received directions from 
the Prince of Wales, through the medium of Mr. Fox, to con- 
clude a negotiation with the Abbé Waters for the purchase of 
all the Stuart Papers, which came into his possession as execu- 
tor of the Duchess of Albany, the last surviving daughter of 
the Pretender. Similar directions, it seems, had been given by 
Mr. Pitt to our ambassador at the court of Sardinia, in the 
name of his Majesty’s government ; but on Sir John Hippisley’s 
representation that he was far advanced in his negotiation, the 
Minister, out of deference to the Prince, very handsomely coun- 
termanded his instructions. The unsettled state of Italy, at 
this period, opposed so many obstacles to the safe conveyance 
of these valuable manuscripts to their new purchaser, that it was 
not till the year 1810, that they were deposited in the library 
of Carlton house. ‘Sir John Hippisley,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“to whose care they had been previously consigned on their 
arrival, had frequently, when at Rome from 1792 to 1795, exa- 
mined the whole collection, and was perfectly satisfied respect- 
ing their authenticity.” From a letter of the Abbé Waters to 
the learned baronet just named, we learn that all the papers 
disposed of to the Prince of Wales, in consideration of an 
annuity, of which he lived to receive only the first payment, 
were found by the Duchess of Albany in her father’s library at 
Florence, from whence the Abbé himself brought them to 
Rome. Nota shadow of, doubt therefore can rest upon their 
authenticity ; and the extraordinary care bestowed on their pub- 
lication, not only by the well known industry of the editor, but 
by their having passed, sheet by sheet, under the inspection of 
the Prince Regent and of his Royal Mother, precludes all sus- 
icion of want of fidelity to the original manuscripts. 

Such being the history of these interesting volumes, and of 
the ciroumstances of their publication, we shall now give some 
account of their contents, making it our business as we advance, 
to direct the attention of our readers to those parts which are 
most curious in themselves, or the most generally interesting, 
from the light they throw on the portion of our history to 
which they relate. ‘They commence with the birth of James : 
and the very first event they narrate, corrects an error in our 
historians, of no further importance however, than that it shows 
to what a pitch the Parliament had carried its opposition to the 
royal authority, before the King’s attempt to gain possession ot 
Hull afforded them a pretext for openly setting up the standard 
of rebellion. On his first departure from London for the north, 
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Charles the first did not, as they have asserted, take the Duke 
of York, but only the Prince ‘with him ; and when he after- 
wards sent an order to the Marquess of Hertford to bring the 
Duke, “ the Parliament,” says our memoir, ‘* sent a message 
“© to the Marquess forbidding him to do it: notwithstanding 
“ which he obey’d the King.” (p. 2.) 

On his safe arrival at York, it appears that the young prince 
was, even at that early age, made use of in a stratagem to obtain 
that possession of Hull, to which we have just alluded; the 
King having sent him there « as if it were only out of curiosity 
‘© to see the place, in company with the Prince Elector Palatine 
‘¢ and severall lords and gentlemen, his Majesty resolving him- 
« self to follow the next day together with the Prince, beleey- 
‘“¢ ing that if the Duke were once in the town, accompanied as 
«¢ he then was, it would not be in the power of the governour 
*‘ to keep them out, tho he should endeavour it.” (p. 2.) ‘This, 
the first blow the King attempted to strike, is with great ap- 
pearance of probability said to have miscarried from his own 
mismanagement, in sending a message to the governor of the 
town that he would dine with him that day, instead of coming 
unexpectedly upon him; and from intelligence sent to Hotham 
by Murray, one of the grooms of the King’s bedchamber, 
‘¢ that it was resolved so soon as the King was master of the 
“« town, first to secure him and then by a court martiall to try 
“¢ him for his life.” (p. 3.) This information, though we are 
told it was * wholly void of truth,” had the effect of confirm- 
ing the governor in his adherence to the Parliament ; though it 
will be remembered that he subsequently lost his life, (by * the 
justice of Providence and the divine vengeance,” says our nar- 

rative) for a design to betray this very garrison into the hands 
of the King’s forces. ‘This miscarriage, we are correctly told, 
was of great detriment to the King’s affairs, from the time 
which the Marquess of Newcastle wasted in his unsuccessful 
siege of the town. But it was still more ruinous, we ma 
add, from its having lost the opportunity of effectually striking 
the first blow. 

In the battle of Edge-hill it appears, that both the Prince and 
the Duke narrowly escaped being taken prisoners ; for when 
they were sent by their father’s order into the rear of the army, 
under the charge of Sir John Howard, captain of the band of 
pensioners, they saw a company of the enemy’s horse advancing 
directly towards them, but who on perceiving that they were 
entrenched behind a hedge, retired from a force so inferior, 
which had they attacked, they must inevitably have put to the 
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route. In the account of this battle we meet with an instance 
of filial affection so striking, that we are sure our readers will 
pardon a moment’s interruption, that we may transcribe it for 
their gratification. 


‘And here deserues to be mention’d a gallant action perfort med by 
ee Lord Willoughby, who in the heat of the action hearing it rs ported 
that.a blue riban was fallep, and knowing it could be no other then the 
Earle of Lindsay his father, he hasten’d trom the head of the guards to 
his assistanee, and found him lving in the front of his own regiment 
with one leg broken by a musket-shott: now this happening r at that 
point of time when they received the charge of the enemy’s horse, so 
that it was impossible to carry him off, he stood undauntedly with his 
pike in his hand bestriding his father, and in that posture wounded one 
of their captains in the tace, and almost push’d him off his burse; but 
his own men at the same time giving back, be was left: ingaged in the 
midst of the enemies, chusing r: ather to be taken with his fatie r, that so 
he might be in a condition of rendering him what service was in his 


power, then to save himself by leaving him in that distress.” (Vol. i. 
p- 14, 15.) 


On the day after this engagement it appears that Prince Ru- 
pert offered, with $,000 infantry, and a part of the cavalry, to 
march directly to London, and to maintain possession of White- 


hall and Westminster till the King could come up with the re- 
mainder of the army. 

“ But this so seasonable proposition,” we are told, “ was first ob- 
structed, and finally layd aside by the advice of many in the councill, 
who were affraid least his Majesty shoud return by conquest; one m 
them in plain terms telling him, that it was tuo hazardous for him to 
send Prince Rupert on that design, who being a young man, and natu- 
rally passionate, might possibly be urg’d in heat of blood to fire the 
town. By these and such like cautious remonstrances made anid se- 
conded by men of the same principles, the King was first perswaded to 
go and take in Banbury, which was commanded by Colonell Fiennes for 
the Parliament; and that bei ing performed, he was wrought on further, 
to march from thence to Oxford; where staying some days, le delay’d 
his opportunity so Jong that he lost it, and the Earle of Essex got before 
him to the city, which oversight of his Majesty was of fatall consequence 
to his affaires: for li appearance had he marched directly thither, he 
had put an end to the warr, and wholy extinguish’d the rebellion, be- 
cause the factious party of the Parliament, and all their adherents in the 
‘own, were under so great a consternation that they wou’d certainly have 
gone out at one end of it, whilst his Majesty was entring at the other. 
But the Earle of Essex being return’d to them, and the King’s army not 
appearing before they had recover'd from their fright, they took heart 
again, gave order to recruit their broken forces, an: d settled the minds of 
their wavering friends; as plai inky ¢ ppear’d, when his Majesty afterwards 
too late advanced towards them.” (Vol. i. p. 18.) 


The consternation exhibited by the Parliament when he 
did at last take this route, and the readiness with which they 
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proposed a treaty, renders it highly probable that the result of 
this bold manceuvre would have been such as the prince con- 
templated ; and thus did Charles make a second false step in 
the conduct of the war in which he was embarked, more fatal 
than the first. But even when he had defeated the two regi- 
ments of horse stationed at Brentford, the same dilatoriness 
seems to have attended his movements ; and he neglected ano- 
ther opportunity of re-possessing himself of his capital, which it 
is asserted, on the authority of a person of quality then with 
the Earl of Essex, “ had the King’s troops marched on without 
de!ay, they would have mastered.” 

The battle of Marston-moor, which, it is admitted in the me- 
moirs, * drew after it the loss of the whole kingdom,” was, we 
are now informed, fought by express order from the King; so 
that the blame so universally attached to Prince Rupert, for 
venturing that battle contrary to the advice of the Marquess of 
Newcastle, on orders he merely pretended to have received, 
is altogether unfounded. 


“ In this manner, that fatall order which was sent to Prince Rupert 
and his obeying it too strictly, occasioned not only the loss of the fight, 
and of the town, but drew atter it a more unhappy consequence, namely, 
the loss of the whole kingdom. Vor after this battell, which was struck 
at Marston-moore, the attaires of his Majesty began visibly to decline, 
and the rebells having reduced that part of the country under their come 
mand (which they easily pertorm’d aud ina short time) those troops 
which were under the Earle of Manchester had leasure and oppertunity 
to joyn them, and with that reinforcement they were encouraged to fight 
the second battell of Newberry against the hing, who lust it.” (Vol. 1. 
p. 23.) 

To this we may add, that the loss of this battle, was tollowed 
by the loss to the royal cause of the gallant and accomplished 
Marquess of Newcastle, one of the ablest of the King’s officers ; 
who the next morning retired beyond sea in disgust, where he 
lived till the restoration, in great poverty and distress. 

The second battle of Newbury seems also to have been lost 
by the facility with which Charles listened to the counsels of 
Lord Digby, who, “ ambitious of doing something extraordi- 
« nary in the absence of Prince Rupert, advised his Majesty to 
« pursue his advantage, and follow the enemy to Newbury,” 
instead of waiting for the reinforcements the Prince was bring- 
ing up from Wales, and whose arrival after this defeat, enabled 
the King to bring off his cannon from Donington castle, in the 
face of the enemy, and tv offer him battle, which he declined. 
It is therefore fairly to be presumed, that, if he had waited for 
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these reinforcements, he might have fought with every prospect 
of success. 

‘The spirited advice of the gallant Montrose, and the success 
of his enterprizes in the north, gave fresh vigour to the King’s 
exertions ; and his cause see mee for a while to be reviving, 
when he was recalled from his successes at Leicester, to raise 


the siege of Oxford, then defended against Fairfax by a garrison 
of 5,000 men. Most of our historians re present the King to 7 


have taken this step of his own accord, but it appears from the 
following passage in the memoirs, that he was urged to it by 


the groundless apprehe nsions of the council, whom he left in 
this city. 


“ But whither it was the pannick fear, or (to give it a softer name) the 
Indiseretion of the council, they immediately dispatched letters to his 
Majesty, pressing hin to return to releive them; declaring that in case 
he did not, they should he forced to surrender up the town, and they 
were obstinate to send this message, tho the governor Colloneli William 


Leeg, assured them positively they were not in the least danger, and 
that be was furaished with all things necessary tor thetr defence: and 
soon after he made guod lus promise; for on the 2d of June he sallyed 


out up onthe only quarter which was advanced by the ene my Dear the 
town, on Hadington Hill, trom which he beat them, and took and kill’d 
a considerable number af their men. ‘This action so startled them, and 
made so sens ble ot “ strength within the town, that they rais’d the 
seie imine a ly, and, in all appearance, before they had notice of his 
M vjesty’s retur '¢ to raise it.” (p. 26.) 


But a far more probable cause of this sudden decampment, 
is the terror inspired by the King’s successes at Leicester, which 
his soldiers had taken, sword in hand, committing great outrages 
on the aren 

On the fatal battle of Naseby, there is no additional hght 
thrown by these memoirs. Indeed they observe a melancholy 
silence on the detail of it, content with characterizing it as 
«© that unfortunate and fattall battell, which the King lost so 
«© absolutely, that it was decisive of the quarrell, and the last 
« he ever fought for his croun and life: for after it he could 
« never draw together the body of an army, having there tos 
¢¢ tally lost his old foot.” 

The surrender of Oxford after the escape of the King to the 
Scotch army, furnishes us with a curtous anecdote illustrative 
of the deep dissimulation of Cromwell. The Duke of York 
was by that surrender placed in the hands of, the Parliament, 
“ to be disposed of — to their pleasure.’ 


“On the same fay,’ say the Memoirs, “ or the day after thev en- 
ter'd the town, the coner ill with mast of his officers came to visit 
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Royall Hyghness, Sir Thomas Fairfax making him a kind of speech 
which certainly was none of the most eloquent, he being a much better 
soldier then he was an orator. He was the only man of all the officers 
who kiss’d not the Duke's hand; for yet they had not banished all ap- 
pearances of respect to the royall family, yet none of them were so cere- 
monious as to kneel in the performance of that action, excepting only 
Cromwell, who was then leittenant generall.” (Vol. 1. p. 29.) 


«There occurred probably in those stormy and intriguing 
‘© times,” remarks the ingenious editor in his preface, referring 
to this curious passage, “ more than one moment, in which 
« Cromwell, before more daring views were opened to his ame 
¢ bition, might have been won over to the royal cause; as Sir 
< John Rereshy observes in the beginning of his memoirs, 
Cromw ‘Il! was doubtless the deepest dissembler on earth.” 
Whilst thus in the power of the Parliament, the young 
prince made several attempts to escape: that which finally suc~ 
ceeded, evinces a greater degree of ingenuity than we should 
expect to find in a youth of fourteen. 


« 


1 things being im this readiness, on the night of the forementioned 
day, the Duke went to supper at his usu ill hour (which was about seven) 
in the company of his brother and sister; when supper was ended, they 
went to play at hide and seek, with the rest of the young people in the 
house: at this childish sport the Duke had accustom’d himselt to play 
fora tortmght together every night, and had us’d to hide himself in 
places so dithcult to find, that most commonly they were half an hour in 
searching for him; at the end of which time he usually came out to 
them of his own accord; this blin’ he layd for his design, that they 
might be accustomated to miss him, before he really intended his 
escape; by which means, when he came to practise it in earnest, he was 
secure of gaining that half houre, betore they could reasonably suspect he 
Was erone P 

“His invention had all the effect he could desire: for that night, so 
soon as they began their play, he pretended according to his custom to 
hide himself, but in stead of so doing, he went first into his sister’s 
chamber, and there lock’d up a little dog which us’d to follow him, that 
he might not be discovered by hin; then, slipping down by a paire of 
back stairs which led into the inmost garden, having found means before 
hand to furnish himself with a key of a back door from the said garden 
into the park, he there found Bamileild who was ready to receive him, 


and waited there with a footman who brought a cloke, which he threw 
over him, and put on a perriwig.” (Vol... p. 54, 35.) 


In this disguise he succeeded in reaching the house of one 
of his confidants, who furnished him with women’s clothes, in 
which, after being obliged to discover himself to the bargeman 
whom Bampltield had hired to be in readiness, he got safe to 
Flushing. 

But these memoirs furnish us with another detail still more 
curious, in the singular method by which the fleet was induced 
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to declare for the King, at the commencement of the second 
civil war, as the invasion of England by the Scottish army is 
usually styled. According to this statement, the whole seven- 
teen sail were brought over by Lindale, a boat-swain’s mate of 
the admiral’s ship, wd three of his companions to whom he had 


“communicated his design. In times like those of which we are 


speaking, such a change in the sentiments of a whole body of 
men at no time distinguishe ‘d_ by deliberate action, or peculi: ir 
correctness in their reasoning, might, not improbably, have 
been effected even by such means as these. In the history of 
revolutionary wars, and popular commotions, all is not to be 


treated as romantic, that bears the appearance of romance. 
| lo be Cou Lue t. | 


ArT. (X—The Lea yof Marie: a Poem. By Maritpa BerHaM. 


London: Hunter. I 16. pp. oi G. 


Pus elegant poem is the pro duction of a lady who is already 
known to the public as an artist, as well as a writer of consider- 
able taste and ability ; and that portion of fame which her minor 
poems have already secured, need fear no diminution from 
the publication we are now called upon to notice. ‘Phe Lay 
of Marie occupies but half the volume to which it 
name ; the remainder of the pages being Hiled by an 
into which we would have our readers look attentively, be i 
they enter upon the perusal of the Ps oem. ‘Lhis will be found high] \ 
expedient towards a clear ors rsiandin Ig of who Mari ie was, and 
when and why and where she sung. The story of the poem is 
not only decorated and veiled, but in some measure obscured by 
the graces of diction 5 and reminds us of the statue of i in 
the gardens of Chanully, si: nple in its form, polished and dura- 
ble in its materials, but nearly hidden from a casual glance, by 
luxuriant blossoms which cluster round and entwine it in ail 
the lavish redundancy of beauty. We do not recollect to have 
been at once so pleased and so puzzled by a poem, since we 
read the wanderer of the ill-fated Savage, of whom his partial 
biographer relates, that he « always maintained the plan of his 
poem to be perfectly regular and obvious, and never failed to 
tax with gross stupidity or wilful perv erseness those who either 
did not, or would not understand it.” Such was, upon a charge 
of obscurity, the avowed displeasure of a man, whose numerous 


friendships partook of all the devotion and enthusiasm of poetry, 
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and whose magnanimity in pardoning offences it would be as 
difficult to credit on the te timony of any other co-temporary 
vriter, as to doubt when recorded by Dr. Johnson. 

This is an alarming precedent ra our critical observations, 
but we trust that from one of the gentler sex we need not dread 
so formidable a resentment. Some doubts of the perspieuity 
of this interesting tale, may perhaps be allowed through chart y 
if not admitted with acknowledgment. Few of us are ever 


convinecd but by the operations of our own judgments ; the 


reasonings of others seldom work in us the admission of argu- 
ments we have once rejected; and we rather strengthen the 
bulwarks of our opinions on the first intimation of an attack, 
than admit the opposing party to a parley. The notion of 
pers ding an author into any admission of a defect in his own 
work, is too presumptuous even to enter the head of areviewer 3 
but we hold ourselves pledged to the public to give a fair and 
accurate survey of the literary country we inspect : Seldom in- 
2 are we so h: appy as to e xplore, as in the present insti ince, 


a Land of Promise, whence we return enriched with the fruits 
of Fane y- 


‘Che Lay of Marie. is dedicated in a few very pretty compli- 
mentary lines to the ; accomplished L. idy Bedi ngfield, and 1s in- 


troduced to the reader by a pre face which since it is neither 
long nor tedious we shall here insert. 


‘As there ts little, in all T have been able to collect respecting Marie, 
which has any thing to do with the Poem, | have chosen to place such in- 
rmaticn at the end of the book, in the turm ot an Appendix, rather than 
bere; where the only things necessary to state are, thatshe wasan Anglo- 
Norman minstrel of the thirteenth century; and as she lived at the time 
of our losing Normandy, T have connected her history with that event: 
that the young king who sees her in his progress through his foreign 
possessions Is our tlenry IIT. ; and the Parl William who steps forward 
to speak in her favour is William Longsword, brother to Richard Caeur 
de Lion. Perhaps there is no record of minstrels being called upon to 
sing atafeast in celebration of a victory which involves their ows 
createst possible misfortune; but such an incident is not of inrprobable 
occurrence, Its likely also, that a woman, said te be more learned, 
accomplished, and pleasing, than was usually the case with those of her 
protession, might havea father, who, with the ardour, the disobedience, 
the reinorse of his heroic master, had been, like him, a crusader and 
capuve; and in the after solitude of self-inflicted penitence e, full of ro- 
mantic and mourntul recollections, fustered in the mind of his daughter, 
hy nature embued with a portion of his own impassioned feelings, every 
tendency to that wild and poetical turn of thought which qualihed her tor 
in vinstrel 5 ; and, after his death, induced her to become ene, 
* The union of F ‘uropean and Eastern beauty, in the person of Marie, 
th: ive attempted to describe as lovely as possib le. The co nsclousness of 


noble birth, of injurious depression, and the result of that education 


wow 


| 
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which absorbed the whole glowmg mind of a highly gifted parent, a 
mind rich with adventures, with e ntbusi: ism and tende ress, ought to be 
pourtrayed in her de sportment ; while the elegance and delicacy which 
more particul: irly distinguish the gentlewom: un, would natur: lly be im- 
bibed trom a constant early association with a model of what the chi- 
valrous spirit of the age could form, with all its perfections and its faults ; 
ina situation, too, calculated still more to refine such a character; espe- 
cially with one who wir the centre of his affections and regrets, and whom 
he was so soon to leave unprotected. ‘That, possessing wk these advan- 
tages, notwithstanding her low station, she should be beloved by, and 
on the discovery of her birth, married tow young pobleman, whose ligh 
favour with his sovereign wouid lead him to hope such an ofle nee ag alist 
the then royal prerogative of directir 1 ¢ lioice would be deemed a venial 
one, is, [ should think, an admissible supposition. 

“Phat a woman woul: not be able lo sing under such afflicting circume- 
stances might be objected; but bistury shews us, searcely any exertion 
of fortitude or de spair is too great t be looked for, im that totai depriva- 
tion of all worl dly literest consequent to such misfortunes. Whether 
that train of melancholy ideas which her own tate sugvests is sufdicient- 
fy removed from narration to be natural, or met near it enough to be 
clear, the judgment of others must determine. No wish or cetermina- 
tion to have it one way or another, in sentiine nt, s tyle or story, intluen- 
ced its compositio: 1; thoug oh, Occasloni ully, lines pre viously writte hh are 
miterwovens au : In Ohe Ipstance, a few that have been publishe d. 

“ Her Twelve Lays are added in a second Appendix, as curious 
themselves, and illustrative of the manness and morals of an age when 
they formed the amusement of the better orders.” 


‘Lhe first Canto begins by telling us that 
“The cuests are met, the feast Is near, 
But Marie doth not yet appear ! 
And to her vacant seat on high 
Is lifted many an anxious eye.” 

Where this feast is held) we are not specifically informed, 
but ultimately discover that it 1s at the court of the reigning 
Prince of Normandy, to celebrate a victory over the English. 
One of the attendant noblemen is characterized as the Baron de 
Brehan, whose mind appears to be clouded by the remem. 
brance of a deep misfortune or a crime, ‘There are several 
passages of good description, but the most happy are those 
which paint the beauty, the grace, the profound melancholy, 
and poetical enthusiasm in the midst of hopeless self-abandon- 
nent, of the heroine, who is called upon, according to the 
custom of those days to chant a Jay for the amusement of the 
cuests. After a prelude of contending feelings, appeals to the 
sympathy of her audience, and declarations of in ability to wake 
the h: Wp to gay and splendid narratives, she breaks into an elo- 
quen, dis seed of her own overwhelming sorrows, and enters 
upon the history of her life—When we have once got over the 
unprobabil mi of a delicate and heart-stricken woman taking an 
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assembled court and throng of ¢ barons bold’ and ¢ ladies gay’ 
for the confidants of her bosom-sorrows, we must admit that 
the very touching tale of ber distresses, could not have been 
told with so much effect by any other person. 

The father of Marie, was one of the many whom a blind su- 
perstition persuaded that they served and propitiated the Deity 
by destroying their fellow-creatures, and who accordingly car- 
ried the sword in aid of the cross into the recesses of Paganism. 
During his absence on the Crusade, (or Un-Holy War) his pro- 
perty is seized by a disloyal brother. While Marie tells of the 
wrongs of her sire, her lay kindles into indignation; and the 
effects of her solemn reprobation of treachery, and of her pro- 
phetic bodings of repentance, are uot lost upon one among her 
auditors. 

In the second Canto, the interest of the poem rises conside- 
rably. Marie relates the death of her father. She passes ra- 
pidly over sufferings which cannot bear the agony of cir- 
cumstantial detail, and tells that having, in consequence of her 
fallen fortunes, and the consciousness of a decided vocation, en- 
tered upon the profession of a minstrel, she had attracted the 
notice and favour of the king of England, during his progress 
through his Gallic dominions, and been by his invitation induced 
to pass into his country, in the ¢ sober train’ of good Earl Wil- 
liam.’ During her abode at the English court, she captivates 
the affections of a gallant knight ycleped Sir Eustace. Con- 
scious of her noble birth, and legitimate claim to wealth (on 
what pretence alienated, we never clearly make out) Marie, in 
the devotion of her ardent and susceptible heart, naturally looks 
for that without which no permanent affection can subsist— 
Equality. She shrunk from the tenderness in which Pity seem- 
ed to mingle, and which Pride forbade to avow. 

The third Canto begins with a cruel shock which the feelings 
of Marie sustain, by the information that a lovely stranger whom 
she notices at court, is 

“ Sir Eustace’ late appointed bride.” 

The description of this lady is so pleasing that we cannot for- 
bear to transcribe it. 

“ Long did the silken lashes lie 


Upon a dark and brilliant eye; 
Bright the wild rose’s finest hue 
(er a pure cheek of ivory flew. 

r } ) . . 

lier mails » ail plaintive and resign’d, 
HRespake a gentle, suffering mind ; 


And e’en her voice, so clear and faint, 
hiad something in it of complaint. 
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Large jewels glitter’d m her hairs 

And, un her neck, as marble fair, 

Lay precious pearls, in countless strings 5 

Her small, white hands, emboss’d with rings, 
Aunoune’d high rank and amplest wealth, 

dut neither freedom, power, nor health.” P. 72. 

The day so much dreaded by Maric, which is to end for ever 
all her dreams of hope and h: appiness, arrives, and is greeted 
with splendour and festivity by all but her, the languid and 
dejected bride, and the unwilling, but obedient bridegroom ; 
but it ends with the catastrophe o the sudden indisposition of 
the bride, who dies of a broken heart from the fatal termination 
of a former attachment.—Eustace being now free, his kindred 
and the king are again anxious to unite him to high lineage and 
broad lands; and the lady destined to be his spouse, proves to 
be no other than Isabel de Brehan, daughter to the unjust 
uncle of our minstrel, and of course the possessor of that wealth 

which ought by just inheritance to have belonge od to Marie. 

This double usurpation on the ; it of so near a kinswoman, 
is too much, even for the patience of the gifted maid, who is 
represented as a pattern of fortitude and mild resignation 5 ; and 
she fails not, when arrived at this part of her narrative, to apos- 
trophise her cousin, who is one of her auditors at the Norman 
Court. Eustace, however, insists with great justice, that 
having already proved his loyalty and submission, and narrowly 
escaped s sacrificing + himself for life to please his family; he has 
for the future a very sood right to consider and conform to his 
own inclination. He makes his profession of love to Marie, 
and she declares her noble birth, which she was too proud to 
mention while she doubted of his attachment. ‘They are pri- 
vately married, the lay ceases, the minstrel is silent, and the 
Canto ends. 

The fourth Canto opens with some very well-conceived re- 
flections on the supposed state of the fe elings of Marie. It is 
in these muralidades that Miss Betham pri ncipally excels. Her 
outline is sometimes defecti ive, but her ci olouring iS always 
chaste and appropriate, and the most favourable impression on 
the mind of the writer pone be the result of an attentive perusal 
of her work. Marie resumes her strain with an invocation to 
her lyre, which she scarcely feels energy enough to strike, and 
can only wake to tones of sorrow. She tells of her flight from 
the British court to Rloaaane, at the request of her husband : : 
and introduces to the reader a lovely infant, the child of their 
loves. With this interesting companion, she long pines in 
anxicty during the absence of Sir Eustace, and solaces her grief 
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with some very pleasing ditties, when at length her lord 
rejoins her, and brings the tidings of war between France and 
England, and the treason of de Brehan, who has fallen from 
his allegiance. To secure his infant from the perils of a doubt- 
ful siege, De Eustace, with the unwilling consent of the 
mother, sends him to England under the care of a trusted friend, 
De Lacy-—The vessel is wrecked—De Eustace, tormented by 
self-accusation, passes into England, and the news of his death 
is borne to Marie. 

Her lay ceases, and the deep silence of the attentive audience 
is broken by the voice of Isabel de Brehan, who flings herself 
at her father’s fect to supplicate the restoration of those lands 
which she has now a confused idea have been ravished from her 
cousin. ‘The compunctious feelings of the Baron, obvious, 
though unavowed, and his disappointment at the desire for the 
nonastic life, declared by the child whom he had waded through 
crime to enrich, are pourtrayed by the hand of a master. We 
found ourselves within three pages of the end of this last Canto, 
before we could discern any intention in the writer to wind up 


, . . 
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and bring the story to a conclusion.—That ¢ necessary end’ is 
however accomplished by a rapid narrative of the good oflices 
of Hugh de Lacy, who suddenly arrives at the Norman court 
to demand the English prisoners, and it turns out that he has 
not only managed to preserve the lite of the infant heir of the 
house of Brehan, but, in the triple capacity of friend, surgeon, 
and nurse, achieved the happy enterprize of restoring the 
wounded Sir Eustace to the arms of Marie. We are to undere- 
stand that they are at last united, and as happy as love and 
poetry can make them. 

Thus ends the poem, in which it is not to be expected that 
all lines should have equal merit, but none are positively bad, 
and many are superlatively good. lor a sample of the lighter 
passages, we give the 

HEART OF GOLD. 
* Betimes my heritage was sold 
To buy this heart of solid gold. 
Y¢ all, perchance, have jewels fine, 
But what are such compared to nine? 
QO! they are formal, poor, and cold, 
And out of fashion when they’re old;— 
But this 1s of unchanging ore, 
And every day is valued more. 
Not all the eye could e’er behold 
Should purchase back this heart of gold. 


How oft its temper has been tried! 
Its noble nature purified! 
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And still it from the furnace came 
Uninjur’d by the subtil flame. 

Like truth itself, pale, simple, pure; 
Yielding, yet fitted to endure.— 

No rust, no tarnish can arise, 

To hide its lustre from our eves: 
And this world’s choicest gitt I hold, 
While I can keep my heart of gold. 
Whatever treasure may be lost, 
Whatever project may be crost, 
Whatever other boon denied, 

The amulet I long have tried 

Has still a sweet, attractive power 
To draw the confidential hour,— 
That hour for weakness and for grief, 
For true condolement, full belief. 

O! I can never feel berett, 

While one possession shall be left ; 
That which | now in triumph hold, 
This dear, this cherish’d, heart of gold ! 
Come, all who wish to be enroll'd; 
Our order is, the heart of gold. 

The vain, the artful, and the nice, 
Can never pay the weighty price ; 
For they must selfishness abjure, 
Have tongue , and hand, and conscience pure; 
Suffering tor friendship, never grieve, 
But, with a yod-like strength, believe 
In the oft absent power of truth, 

As they have seen it in their youth. 
Ye who have grown in such a mould, 
Are worthy of the heart of cold, 


Canto. 17. p. 58 

The notes to the poem will interest such readers as have the 
laudable desire to comprehend as well as understand the subject 
which engages them. ‘Lhey are written in a simple and easy 
style. ‘The second appendix contains versions of the Lays of 
Marie from the original Norman. ‘Lhe art of story-making 
seems to have dep! orably degenerated within the last three or 
four centuries. ‘The tales, novels, and novelettes of the present 
day present no adventures half so interesting as the legends of 
the troubadours and the fictions of the early fabulists. The 
springs of original invention seem to be exhausted, and we of later 
times, do but copy one another with variations, which while they 
defy the charge of plagiarism by their ingenuity, disappoint ex- 
pectation by their simil. arity. What we have lost in v ivacity and 
vigour, we however hope we have gained in delicacy. If we 
are to trust the poetical chroniclers of davs of yore, the mora! 
temper of the times was then by no means better than at present. 
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Passion prompted to vice, and power influenced to tyranny, with 
our fore-fathers as with us. There was less hypocrisy, because 
there was less shame, and because public opinion could have 
but little hold over barons who were above, and villains who 
were beneath the law. Every one of the knights of the round 
table might have been called upon to pay heavy damages for 
civil outrages, and not a few of the ‘ peerless dames” whose 
charms were sung through hall and bower, would have fallen 
under the displeasure of the ecclesiastic court, had it existed in 
those days. One of the stories rendered from the Lays of 
Marie, and entitled, ** Les deux Amans,”’ forms the subject of 
one of d’ Arnaud’s * Epreuves du Sentiment.” By leaving out 
the rich aunt and her quackeries, it becomes exquisitely pa- 
thetic. Ben-claveret and Sir Lanval possess stores of interesting 
imagery, and we should not be much surprised to meet either of 
them in a wide-margined quarto the ensuing season. "We were 
rather alarmed at finding in the Lay of Le Fraine, a young lady 
brought up in a nunnery, under the special care of the pious 
abbess, very readily go into keeping with a neighbouring knight, 
without any scandal or reprobation; nor were we much edified 
by the happy conclusion of a career in life, begun by so aukward 
a circumstance. 

We cannot take leave of Miss Betham, without noticing the 
practical compliment she pays to the discernment and penetra- 
tion of her readers, to whom she entrusts the development of 
many particulars which a less courteous and confiding bard 
would have judged it requisite to set down in broad and ex- 
plicit terms, and concerning whom she always seems to bear in 
mind the liberal observation that 

«© Le sage entend 4 demi-mot.” 
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Arr. X.—The Epinpurcu Revirtw, No. 50. October, 1815. 
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Pie primeval spirit of the great northern Journal, pervades 
most parts of its 50th number. In it, as usual, rash conjec- 
tures are hazarded, and unnecessary doubts started; some fa- 
vourite principles and practices are abandoned, others for con- 
venience’s sake retained; and all this is done with characteristic 
art and ability, in the case of both individuals and nations. 

The Edinburgh Review certainly is not so homely in its 
fabric as Mr. Cobbett’s Register. But it is as precipitate in 
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its statements and conclusions ; not more averse from giving 
oflence ; and much less consistent in its general procedure. In 
matters of literature and science, it 1s ~~ far from being al- 
ware free from an unfair bias ;_ while in political and theologi- 

cal discussions, its efforts ate so glaringly partial, that if an 
appeal were made to the consciences of a variety of persons 
who have been accustomed to read it without some corrective, 
it would be found that not one of them either fears God or 
honours the King. 

For the accomplishment of the purposes of the authors of 
this journal, notoriety is requisite; and let them be greatly 
notorious—if they will but avoid seeking their end through acts 
of injustice. ‘lo many people, it would be no trivial consider- 
ation, to be justly chargeable with wounding, from motives 
whether of a personal or party nature, the feelings of estima- 
ble individuals who are not indifferent to public opinion: and, 
in reference to national affairs, it is always mortifying to be 
driven (especially through one’s own erroneous tactics) from 
positions long and obstinately defended—and intolerably humi- 
liating, to be eventually reduced to the necessity, not only of 
fleeing from favourite ground, but of shifting, and doubling, 
and at length seeking s safety. by threatening to throw oneself 
into the water. Napoleon i is, to be sure, a model for such 
conduct. le is justly celebrated for having always manifested 
extraordinary sang froid when an enemy has been at his heels ; 
and he has repeatedly shown a talent for subterfuge and a re- 
liance on lucky accidents, which some folks do well to admire 
and imitate. 

In examining some of these articles, we shall, as on former 
occasions, pay no respect to the order in which their writers 
have placed them.—The most interesting, certainly the most 
elaborate of them, is that on France. It is also that which 
proves the most clearly, the embarrassment of the reviewers 
arising out of the improved condition of some countries which 
they had delivered over to endless vassalage ; and of the com- 
plete discomfiture of a chief, and the thorough degradation of 
a people, to whom they had willed the sovereignty of the world. 
Their whole stock of reputation for skill in the calculation of 
chances, they had risked—at one time on the failure of our 
arms in the peninsula; at another on the overthrow <nd dis- 
grace of the allies towards the north. But the forces of the 
allies have again met at Paris, and again trampled the enemy’s 
insolent bands in the dust. A new balance of power is the 
consequence—not, however, Napoleon alone in one of the 
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scales, (for he is reduced to his native no thingness) but one so 
completely the reverse of that which the patriot writers of our 
country had benevolently framed, that every glance at it must 
cover them with shame. ‘The event of the great day of Water- 
loo did not more fully prove Napoleon’s blindness: to futurity, 

and more completely derange his portentous schemes of misrule ’ 
than it did those of the gentlemen at Edinburgh, a part of 
whose duty it seems is—to mic the complicated concerns of 
nations. They still speculate—but it 1s only to palliate ; and 
it is plain that ‘they would gladly dismiss the ‘theme of the eme- 
peror and the war altoge diet were they not afraid of their lite- 

rary intrepidity being called in question.—Of the Bourbons 
they speak with that unsparing severity, which is the conse- 
quence of a revenge that must be wreaked somewhere. Their 
comments on the Buonapartists, are in the “language and tem- 
per of cruelly blasted hope. England and h r allies are gravely 
told, that the sacrifices which they have made had much better 
have been spared ; and are reminded, that the glories of their 
late triumph come accompanied with crief, and poverty, and 
wretchedness !—If their decision be admissible on a question in 
treating which they have erred so egregiously, Napoleon, by 
bestowing lucrative employments and high rank, on upstarts 
to whose an otion he could trust; by conterring titles on fami- 
lies which, till his evil hour, were without a name in the world; 

and by supplying abundant food for the perverted appetite of 
his slaves for false glory ; had ensured to himself the love of 
nine-tenths of the French people : while Louis, through the 
doubts entertained of his sincerity in sanctio1 ning the new “code; 
by his returning to occupy the throne of his ancestors accom- 
panied with his faithful nobles; by his appoin ~—s the sabbath 
to be kept holy; by his calling the first year of his accession 
the twenty- first of his reign ; by his scorning to say that he 
owed his crown to those who would have continued it on the 
head of a usurper, at the same time that he expressed his con- 
viction, that he was indebted for it, under God, to the Prince 
Regent of England; finally, dy coming back to Paris in the 
very midst of the allied forces, and thus exhibiting himself as 
profiting by the national discomfiture, and as exulting and re- 
jowcing in their calamities ; could reckon upon the allegi ance of 
only the rem aining tenth part of his people. Louis XVIII. 

rejoice in the calamities of his people ! Of modern blasphe- 
mies this is the greatest.—The inference from the whole is, 
that Louis’s reign must, naturally, or unn aturally, soon come 
to a close. Napolcon, however, we must in justice state, is 
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not represented as the fittest successor to the king, but the 
Duke of Orleans. ‘If France should again erect oitt into a 
«¢ revolutionary republic, and proclaim hostility to all thrones, 
© we should think this a justifiable case of int terference, even 
«¢ antecedent to any actual attack on our own government.— 
Nay, if Bonaparte should escape from St. Helena, and resume 
the purple for a third time in Paris, we should not much 


quarrel with those who should hold that also a ground for 
<< immediate opposition : 
“ce 
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but we must peremptorily protest 
against any interference for the purpose of keeping Louis 
XVUI. on his throne, in despite of the French nation ;—or 
for opposing the pretensions of the Duke of Orleans, or an 
“¢ other competitor whom the voice of the country may call to 
« supply his place.” (p. 520.) We yield the privilege of ar- 
guing on such topics, to those who may think them worthy of 
serious discussion ; and only desire them to take notice, that 
although the jacobins, and even Prince Na ipoleon, are inter- 
dicted from the sway in France, it is not lest they should de- 
throne Louis, but only that they m: ay not disturb our tran- 
quillity. ‘This we confess is no flimsy reason; although it 
savours but little of the universal benevolence of a professed 
whig. Inducements are held out to the Duke of Orleans to tr 
his fortune ; and all other ambitious personages, good or bad, 
are gravely told that, take what steps they may against Luis 
XVII. England must not interfere. This also is worthy of 
notice, that the author of this article proves as satisfactorily as 
he can, not mercly that almost all the French people despise 
the Bourbons ; but that the whole of that people (the emigrants 
and Bourbons by no means excepted,) dislike and detest the 
English, while all enlightened persons of all countries, abomi- 
nate the general proceedings of the allies! « From this state 
“¢ of parties, and of facts, our readers may judge for themselves 
s¢ what is likely to be the fortune of this distracted country :-— 
« and we have no inclination to disturb their calculations with 
“ any predictions of ours.” (p. 520.) Very modest indeed, in 
prophets so inspired.—This seems to be a sort of expiring 
effort of the reviewers, to do honour to Napoleon at the ex- 
pense of what he never valued, gross injustice to others ; and 
we rather think that permission to remain silent as to the grand 
result of the late war, would be gladly accepted by them, though 
perhaps not always very gratefully acknowledged. 

We have here the title of a book called ** Reflexions on the 
« Financial System of Great Britain, and particularly on the 


‘Sinking Fund, by Walter Boyd, Esq.” But Mr. Boyd and 
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his work are unceremoniously dismissed, without being permit- 

ted to say a word for themselves, or having an opinion of their 

deserts, or indeserts, vouchsafed by the reviewer. We do not 

know that this is a circumstance of which the public have any 

great reason to complain: but this is certain, that, under the 

quoted article, no account is to be found of Mr. Boyd’s book. 

Mr. Grenfell, or Mr. Tierney might have spoken the article, 

y and then have given it to the public. But then, to be sure, it 
would have come too late both for the Review, and for feeling 

the pulse of the nation. It assumes, as the only fit principle 

for government to proceed on, the consideration—not of what 

sort of establishment the country requires when viewed in con- 

junction with other countries 5 but simply, what we can afford— 

assuming also, that we are to run every risk of breaking with 

other powers, and to rely entirely on our known resources when 

a period of trial shall arrive. On the expression what we can 

afford, we observe, that it is very indeterminate, and thereby 

Opens to all the discontented a field for something worse than 

‘idle speculation. ‘The article before us does not go so far ag 
to propose withholding the interest of the public debt: but it 

insists on the necessity of limiting all the rest of the national 

, expenditure, to about seven millions per annum, which sum it 
would have ministers take from the Sinking Fund, without hesi- 
tation, and without dreading the reproaches of William Pitt’s 
indignant spirit. We say about seven millions, for the theorist 
thinks it possible, that a little more may be wanted ; and he te- 
commends that that ttle should be taken from the produce of 
the customs and excise. No doubt, a people who have done so 
much as we have done for our neighbours, and our posterity, 
ought, if possible, to be respited from making painful sacrifices. 
But the Sinking Fund was, and is, and we trust long will be, 
devoted to posterity. With that wise economy which the Re- 
gent has voluntarily promised the country, affairs may be suc- 
cessfully managed without any encroachment on it; and it is 
known, that the same assembly which has put a period to the 
vexations of the Property ‘lax, are resolved to insure the great 
+ and growing benefits of the Sinking Fund. We are persuaded, 
indeed, that were a minister now to propose the alienation of a 

considerable part of the produce of the Sinking Fund, certain 

gentlemen who have approved of the doctrine in the Edinburgh 

Review, would instantly raise their voices against it in the 

House of Commons. Of this also we are persuaded, that if it 

were not from some such enlarged motive, as that of rendering 
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Doxe or Orieans, the Reviewers themselves would agree 
that the Fund should be held sacred. And as to our trusting 
to our resources, on any critical emergency, in the degree pro- 
posed, we are compelled to say, that it would be very unsafe to 
do so. Habits of acting are not more apt to produce strength, 
and the ready application of it, than habits of inaction are to 
occasion feebleness and dislike to all useful exertion ; and such 
causes are uniform in their effects, whether on body or on mind. 
Hence we suspect, that if for a good many years together, the 
country were to be (what it cannot be) freed from taxes, a dan- 
gerous war might be forced upon us for a fatally long period, 
before the disposition to support it became general. This 
would infallibly be the case, were the plan of this speculator 
adopted ; for a man who talks of seven millions as the peace 
establishment of Great Britain, must, of course, have settled 
within himself, that though we may have some ships and some 
regiments, yet we are to have nothing worthy of -being called a 
navy, nothing deserving the name of an army—to part with 
both of which at this period of our history, would, we should 
think, be found very much at variance with the national wish. 
Without either fleet or army, and freed from all taxes except 
the reserved portion of the excise and customs, our financial 
burthens would no doubt, be sufficiently light. But, with a 
navy to equip and man, an army to recruit and discipline, and 
a people taught to believe that taxation is oppression; our 
colonies, our commerce, our independence—all our faculties for 
being useful abroad, and all our capacities for enjoyment at 
home, would be placed on the edge of a precipice: and we 
assure ourselves, that the good sense of the legislature will al- 
ways prevent our being forced into a situation so perilous. 
Now, indeed, that the doom of the Property Tax has been pro- 
nounced, we shail desire our readers to look at the arguments 
in support of the army estimates, which, to any mind, comin 
to the consideration without prejudice, will be found irresistible. 
During all the years in which the Edinburgh Review has 
been in circulation, it has afforded no finer elucidation of its 
unhappy disposition to excite and gratify impertinent curiosity, 
than in the articles on the ‘T'weddell papers, and Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall’s Memoirs. In them the propriety of ascertaining the 
truth, or the falsehood, of facts, before they are rendered the 
groundwork of ungentlemanly reproach and serious accusation, 
is totally disregarded ; while idle whispers and surmises, toge- 


ther with malevolent insinuations and assertions, are eagerly 
listened to and caught at. 
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The avidity with which the heap of repulsive materials, so 
industriously collected and clumsily piled up by the Rev. Mr. 
Tweddell, has been seized on, is a notable instance of anxiety 
to excite attention, without the existence of a desire to establish 
truth. It is impossible that the ingenious supporter of the con- 
spiracy against the Earl of Elgin, could have supposed that his 
readers would not, in due time, see clearly through the imposi- 
tion attempted to be practised on them. ‘The cause has how- 
ever been heard, and decided with as much unanimity as ever 
gave éclat to any similar decision. We affirm that, had the 
Edinburgh advocates been honored with a brief by Lord Elgin, 
in the matter of Tweddell versus his Lordship, and been incited 
by a fee greater than they ever contemplated, even when self- 
interest was uppermost in their minds, they could not, by the 
utmost exertions, have succeeded more effectually in exalting 
his reputation, than they will eventually be found to have done, 
through their strenuous endeavours to lower it. If therefore 
we now mention the affair, it is not because it stands in need of 
further illustration ; but merely to shew the waywardness of 
spirit, and perversion of intellect, with which some people some- 
times seek to attract the notice of a public which they labour to 
mislead. Yet, farther illustrations of the case may be rendered 
requisite, by other endeavours on the part of the coadjutors of 
Mr. Tweddell—who, instead of committing his mis-shapen 
volume to the flames, has permitted his bookseller to advertise 
Addenda—i. e. something or other by which that, which was 
before too large, is to be rendered larger ; and that, for which a 
price was asked greater by four-fifths than it was worth, is to 
be rendered still dearer. All this might however, be excused, 
if the conception of the work, its materials, and much of its 
manufacture, were not intolerable. 

The conduct, to which the appearance of Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall’s very interesting Memoirs gave rise, was almost as 
reprehensible, as that which the Reviewers adopted in regard to 
Mr. ‘T'weddell’s papers. ‘The object of it was the same—to 
draw the eyes of mankind on a speculation in their work, cha- 
racterized by a boldness which set at defiance all decency and 
candour, and aimed at lessening the esteem due to an honour- 
able man acting consistently. ‘Che means employed were also 
the same—the denial of some facts that were real, the assertion 
of others that were false ; and the misrepresentation of almost 
every thing capable of being viewed in opposite lights. In the 
two cases, however, there was a marked difference. The ca- 
lumnies produced by the fables about the Tweddell property, 
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came from only one quarter, and were directed against only one 
erson: those on Sir Nathaniel came from various quarters, and 
* was, in some measure, spared, that his maligners might not 
be without shafts to employ against his friends, some of whom 
had, like himself, occasionally failed to express for distin- 
guished political characters, a veneration which they did not at 
all times feel. ‘The conduct of the Quarterly Review is far 
more reprehensible than that of the Edinburgh, inasmuch as 
some of its slander bears marks not merely of party, but of 
ptivate malevolence. Of the Memoirs, two things muy very 
safely be asserted, that to one who is tolerably well acquainted 
with the principal actors in the transactions of Europe during 
the present reign, it is perhaps the most entertaining of all 
books ; and that, in all probability, no man could have executed 
it so well as Sir N. has done—none having mixed longer and 
more freely, in the best society of the most polished countries. 
His Scotch correspondents had tried to seal his lips and fix his 
pen, by threats of a prosecution about to issue from Swabia, 
or Russia. But those threats, founded on a matter of which 
every body had heard something, and respecting which the very 
first personages in the kingdom thought it requisite to make 
inquiries, did not prevent the first set of accusations against him 
from being promptly met and repelled. A second set has ap- 
peared, and a second answer has been given, exhnbiting unequi- 
vocal marks of a mind conscious of the rectitude of the course 
it had pursued. It informs us of the writer’s having been 
charged with having, on one occasion, stated, that Louis the 
Sixteenth, at his death, manifested something like cowardice ; 
on another, that George the Third had once evinced hypocrisy 
towards his ministers. It also tells us, that Sir Nathaniel had 
given mortal offence by alleging, that Lord North acted, on 
some occasion or other, from prudential motives—no ver 
heinous crime one would imagine; and that Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Pitt, did some time or other threaten each other 
with the block ! Sir Nathaniel shows, that he never did impute 
such weakness to the one sovereign, or such vice to the other: 
but he did not need to show, that, of their majesties’ fair fame, 
the Edinburgh Reviewers had not always been very zealous 
advocates. As for the four great public characters who are also 
said to have been traduced, other people know enough about 
them : and those who look into the Answer to the Reviewers, 
will feel the absurdity of their having affected to justify them 
where no injustice had been offered. The truth is, that nothing 
would now, more than on former occasions, have issued from 
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the northern press in favour of Kings, had not an opportunity 
presented itself for making an attack upon an author: and as 
to the four departed statesmen, nothing would have been found 
in the writings of Sir N. Wraxall at all amiss, (let Lord North, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Burke, have been ever so much abused) pro- 
vided the Memoirs had covered Mr. Fox and the Whigs with 
glory. ‘These however are not times in which eulogies on 
Whigs and their doctrines ought to be expected—times in 
which we see our own and so many other countries snatched 
from ruin, almost solely through every thing Whiggish having 
been treated with neglect or scorn. 


(The remaining articles to be examined in a subsequent 
number, together with certain articles in some of the other Re- 
views. | 


Art. XI1—A Narrative of what is known respecting the 
Literary Remains of the late John Tweddell. By Puitip 
Hunt, LL. D. formerly Chaplain to the Earl of Elgin, &c. 


8vo. pp. 47. 


"To this candid statement of facts, all of which have, at one time 
or another, been within Dr. Hunt’s personal knewledge, as well 
as to the just inferences which he draws from them, we shall ad- 
vert in a suitable manner, when Mr. ‘l'weddell’s Addenda come 
to be considered. In the mean time we observe, that this state- 
ment not only exculpates Dr. H. very fully from the insinua- 
tions of the unfortunate Mr. R. Tweddell, (for so we must 
think him, now that his witnesses begin to withdraw their evi- 
dence,) and his malevolent associates ; but makes its appearance 
seasonably to give effect to the frank unreserved declarations of 
the nobleman against whom, it is pretty obvious, a sort of ¢on- 
spiracy has been forming for years. 
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Art. XII.—Songs and Occasional Poems, on various Subjects. 
By Caprain Hatt, of the Indian Army. 2nd Edition. 
London. Black and Co. 1815. 12mo. pp. 230. 


"Tuas small volurhe is so entertaining, that we are not at all 
surprised at its being well received where people are anxious 
either to please, or to be pleased. It is London made ; yet its 
parts are of foreign manufacture—most of them having been 
put together either on the voyage to India, the tedium of which 
they were well calculated to relieve; or in that remote country 
itself. It is obvious on the slightest glance, that. it was the 
amusement of the moment, not any view to publication, that 
gave birth to these little pieces. It is also very obvious that 
they must often have imparted to conversation that sort of life 
and glee, of which social meetings stand so much in need when 
at a great distance from the captivating avocations of the British 
Metropolis. Many of them are too terse and sprightly not to 
have been desirable to those who wish to live all the days of 
their lives ; and to all who have this sort of wish, and have not 
yet seen them, we take leave to recommend an early perusal. 
The multiplicity of these effusions will excuse us from giving 
an analysis of them: we observe, however, that they consist of 
puns, acrostics, epitaphs, epigrams, songs, parodies, and poems of 
all descriptions, some conveniently short, and none by any means 
too long. ‘T'woor three specimens will not be unacceptable. 


“ Lines toa Lady who said she could wish to live the Remainder of her 
Days in a Flower-Garden.” 


“ Go then, sweet maid, to yonder bow’r, 
And tell the lilies there, 

They cannot boast so chaste a flow’r, 
Nor yet one haif so fair ! 


“ And whien at morn thy charms expand, 
Bedecked with pearly dew, 

Ah! let no bold intruder’s hand, 
E’er steal one bud from you. 


“* Long may you live, the garden’s pride, 

In heavenly foliage drest ; 
No flow’r that blossoms by thy side, 

Shall ever be so blest! 


“ And when the genial summer’s past, 
And winter reigns severe, 

Yet thou shuait never feel its blast 

But ever-green appear ! 
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“‘ While other flow’rs are doom'd to be 
Both wither’d and decay’d, 

Ah! not a leaf shall fall trom thee, 
For thou can’st never fade ! 


“ Oh Celia! you must never die, 
Who can so sure impart, 
A cure to every weeping eye, 
A balm to every heart !” pp. 123,4. 

It would be quite mal 4 propos to give Captain Hall’s parody 
on “ Said a Smile to a Tear,” immediately after exhibiting a 
delicate sentimental lady in a flower-garden. Nor can we make 
room for the * Recommendation,” ‘ ‘Three Regiments more,” 
«© The Don Cossack,” Opening the Trade,” or the “ Voyage 
to India,” though they are all remarkable for point and humour. 
But in these times of taxation,—when one must complain, whe- 
ther he have occasion to do so or not, there can be no harm in 
showing how it once happened that there was a lawyer who died 
without effects. 


“ No effects had old Quill when he died ; 

“ *Tis odd, says his heir, and then pauses.— 

How could he? Dick quickly replied, 

When you know that he never had causes.” p. 85. 


Our readers need not be told, that the following are on very 
different subjects : 


cc 
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“© Reply to a Lady who was offended at a Gentleman looking at her.” 


Ali, sav not these eyes were to blame, 

For feasting on charms so divine, 

When attracted so much by that flame, 

Which glows with such lustre inthine!” p. 179. 


“© A Bud Pun, on Bonaparte’s removal from Elba to St. Helene.” 


“ You'd better remain’d as you were, 

“ You had then a much pleasanter doom ; 

“ At Elba, you'd great room to spare, 

“ But now, you'll find scarce, elbow room!”  p. 181. 


Art. XIIIl.—A Treatise on Greyhounds : with Observations 
on the Treatment and Disorders of them. 8vo. pp. 89. 
London. Lackington. 1816. 4s. 


ran 

: HERE is nothing very new in this Treatise; yet it is not 
devoid both of interest and utility. ‘The author, who makes no 
high pretensions, thus explains himself : 
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“ There is an old adage, that nothing is new under the sun; and an 
author of some celebrity has accused our ancestors of having said every 
thing that we should have said ourselves. [ am not weak enough to 
think the following pages have much novelty to recommend them, being 
composed principally vf fragments, collected from different publications 
on subjects nearly connected with the present treatise. With the 
¢ Amateur,’ however, they may have some little merit, from being 
thrown into a Pparrower compass, and brought immediately before the 
eye, from the wide and more expanded surface over which they have been 
spread. Other persons may consider the whole as beneath their notice; 
yet they will allow me to observe tu them, that in the great drama of 
life many scenes of lighter import are necessary to relieve the more seri- 
ous characters of the piece. Churchill truly said, 

‘ Spite of itself the brain too finely wrought 

‘ Preys on itself, and is destroyed by thought,’ 
“ And the same may be said with equa! propriety of continued corporeal 
exertions,” &c. Pref. p. v—vii. 


The author traces the antiquity and origin of Greyhounds, 
and shows what are their principal good qualities. ‘The laws 
respecting coursing, the proper situation of the kennel, the 
manner of breeding and feeding the Greyhound, are distinctly 
described, and the most approved modes of treating the diseases 
to which he is subject, are duly pointed out. Upon the last 
topic he expatiates a good deal, and says as much as any ama- 
teur can wish to see in print. The following barbarous lines 


seem to be in substance pretty correct even at the present 
time. 


“ A greyhounde should be heeded like a snake, and neckyd like a 
drake : 

“ Fottyd lyke a catte: tallyd like a ratte: 

*¢ Syded like a teme: and chyned like a breain, 

“ The fyrste yere he must lerne to fede, 

“ The second yere to feld \m lede, 

“ The thyrde yere he is fellow lyke, 

“‘ The fourth yere there is none syke. 

“ The fyftth yere he is good vnough, 

“ The syxth yere he shall hold the Plough. 

“ The seventh yere he woll avaylle, 

“ Grete bytches to assaylle. 

“ The eyththe yere lyck ladylle, 

“ The nynth yere Cart Sadylle. 

“ And when he is come to that yere: have him to the Tannere: 


“For the best Hounde that ever Bytche had: at the nynth yere is 
full bad.” 
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"Tue House of Commons has, for some time, been the centre 
of attraction to all inquisitive minds alive to the public interests 
—some thinking that it has not yet done enough, others that it 
has done enough—perhaps too much ; while the more consi- 
derate portion of the community offer up their vows, that it 
may be inspired with wisdom to do what will be substantial 
and permanently beneficial to the empire, regardless alike of 
senseless clamour and undiscerning applause. The eyes of all 
are fixed on the proceedings of the House—most of them ex- 
pressive of praise, none of unmingled censure : and a confident 
hope is entertained, that it will not, like vain individuals whom 
the acclamation of the multitude intoxicates, suffer itself to be 
hurried into any extreme—whether it be what the vulgar would 
call good, or what they might fancy evil. Measured economy 
is commendable at all times. Retrenchment is now requisite ; 
and as all, from the prince to the peasant, desire it, it will in 
due time be effected. But, while the work is carrying on, it 
will be well to bear in mind, that, toa monarchy circumstanced 
as ours now is, eacesstve retrenchment may be utter ruen. Of 
this, however, the gentlemen in opposition to government seem 
not at all afraid. ‘Their spirit is adventurous. They are fond, 
as reformers must of course be, rerum novarum; and of all 
new things, those the dearest to their hearts are, places under 
that illustrious personage, whoin their Advocate General has 
presumptuously tried to lessen in the public estimation. We are 
advocates for circumspection, and caution, and moderation. 
And in calling for these qualities, we look to men of all par- 
ties, and are constantly met by this consideration, that there 
are among us persons whose principles are so equivocal, that it 
is sometimes wholly impossible to attribute their good offices to 
good motives. Our sincere wish is, to see the people served, 
not flattered. We are solicitous that they should be rendered 
comfortable all their lives, not gratified with a jubilee, mere] 
while their unauthorized patrons are trying to storm the, cabinet 
of the Regent.—Those affluent country gentlemen who do not 
choose to be thought of a party, ought now to pause ; and to be 
persuaded, that the general good is the chief good. The popu- 
lar current is as yet pure and gentle: but if daily fed by acces- 
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sary streams, it will soon become a turbid impetuous tor- 
rent, and_will hurry them and their estates into an ocean of 
ruin. They do not join Colonel Cartwright in sighing for a 
radical reform: but the multitude, if incited for a short time as 
they now are, will assuredly force one upon them. ‘Tell but 
the populace, however falsely, that they are oppressed, and 
point to the oppressor ; and without delay the work of destruc- 
tion is begun. We have a sort of security against the mis- 
chiefs arising from misguided popular feeling, in the dread 
which the leaders of opposition must have of precedents by 
which they themselves may one day be affected. But it is not 
one on which we can securely repose—as it is impossible for 
any set of ardent competitors for office, to tell the point at 
which they may have embarrassed the country just enough to 
occasion a change in administration. We here borrow a hint 
from Mr. Wilberforce, by whose honest opinions the party 
were so much swayed the other night—Jdefore he had delivered 
them.—Mr. Brougham’s followers (for Mr. Brougham is the 
man of the people) are said to be full of hope: they are cer- 
tainly full of words and activity, and quite surcharged with 
patriotic expedients. ‘Their majority—a thing so very new to 
them, has lifted them a vast way above themselves. But they 
had better not deceive themselves into an expectation of such 
another event—one which they assuredly would not have wit- 
nessed on the late memorable occasion, had either ministers 
supposed that they should stand in need of the support of so 
many of their friends, or had their friends imagined that their 
presence would be of importance. 

There are three rights which the people of England never 
suffer to be questioned—those, namely, to liberty, to life, to 
property. About the two first we have no reason to be anxious 
at the present juncture ; about the last, we have no reason for 
entertaining fears. It has been alleged, that the general ques- 
téon about the national expenditure is not so properly how much 
we ought to pay out of what we possess, as how culpable it is 
to call upon us to pay anything out of what we do not possess. 
But the allegation is obviously factious; and suits well both 
the occasion on which it is made, and the views of those who 
make it. We can raise, not perhaps with great facility, but 
certainly without great difficulty, whatever sums the exigencies 
of the state require—provided the means be deliberately sought 
for by persons free from all unworthy bias. [v. our Strictures 
on the Edinburgh Review.] But it does appear as if there 
existed, in some quarters, a wish to instil into the minds of 
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the people an idea, that they really cannot contribute in any 
considerable degree to the support of the state; and that, if 
they could, they need not, and therefore ought not to contri- 
bute. In this wish, however, the agitators will.be disappointed, 
the good sense of the community being such as to secure us 
against the artifices of men who gamble alike with the fortunes, 
aud the misfortunes, of their fellow subjects. Out of the right 
to property, never, in these times, treated but with tenderness, 
arises the consideration of the Income ‘lax—of which we shall 
say something before we close this article, although the ques- 
tion already ceases to be interesting. In the mean time we 
proceed to view matters generally. 

It was not in Europe solely, but in every quarter of the globe 
that the lately deposed despot sowed those seeds of discord, which 
may produce fruit when he is mouldering in the dust. Of the 
truth of this assertion the present distracted state of Spain and 
her colonies affords a melancholy proof. ‘Torn by faction at 
home, she is weak, and therefore little respected abroad; so 
that her colonies are at variance with her, and likely to become 
the prey of any power that can find a decent pretext for attack- 
ing them. ‘ Where there is a will, there is a way,” and the 
good genius of Bonaparte seems, by anticipation, to have opened 
a very ready one to the smothered ambition of his quondam 
friends and admirers the Americans. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers, that at a very early period of his intrigues 
with the members of the cabinet of Madrid, he purchased trom 
the court of Spain the province of Louisiana, though we do not 
remember that he ever paid for it. But be this as it may, he 
subsequently sold his bargain to America; which being a bona 
Jjide purchaser for a valuable consideration, cannot be affected 
by any vicious quality that may attach to the first transfer. 
But it is clear, that that country can claim no larger portion of 
the colonial territories of Spain, than was transferred to France 
by this deed of sale. Here then exists a ground of serious dif- 
ference, for under the name of Louisiana, the states have 
thought proper to include a considerable track of land, which 
the latter very truly asserts to be a part of West Florida. 
Knowing the advantage of possession, Mr. Madison has en- 
tered wi et armis on the territory which his predecessor consi- 
dered a matter of dispute, to be settled by negociation; and 
having so entered, he is determined not to be dispossessed. It 
remains to be ascertained whether Spain is in a condition to en- 
force her just demands; or whether she will not submit to an 
encroachment which she wants the power effectually to resist. 
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‘The will she evidently possesses ; and some demonstration of 
her intentions to enforce her claims by stronger arguments than 
she has hitherto employed, may be collected from the remon- 
strances of her ambassador at Washington. Still it is doubtful 
whether she will venture on a war, in which she will have to 
contend without allies against the growing power of her oppo- 
nent, who possesses the singular advantage of being in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of her colonies, to whose struggles for 
independence she has not yet been able to oppose any effectual 
resistance. A war therefore with America, in the present criti- 
cal state of her domestic and foreign relations, may not impro- 
bably issue in the conquest of some, and in the separation of 
others of her possessions in the new world. ‘This we should be 
sorry to see rashly put to the hazard, being persuaded that in 
Spain, bad as it is, we have more femal than in the United 
States. Unless the resources of Spain are greatly superior to 
what we have any reason to suppose them to be, there seem 
but two methods of avoiding calamity. Of these, the most 
obvious is to submit with the best grace she can to her present 
loss: the other, either for a pecuniary, or territorial indemnifi- 
cation, to transfer both the Floridas to some power more come 
petent to maintain their integrity, by the weight of its remon- 
strances, or by the force of its arms. Whether the conclusion 
of such an arrangement with this country would, onthe whole, 
be advantageous to us, it is difficult to deterniine’ for as the 
track of land in question gives to the Americans the complete 
command of the river Mississippi, there is little reason to su 

pose they would yield it to any power, that could not wrest it 
from them in the field. Could we even ensure to ourselves the 
successful issue of a contest, it is extremely doubtful whether 
we should obtain an advantage equal to the blood and treasure 
which would be unavoidably wasted in its acquisition. At the 
present moment too the consequences of such a step should be 
weighed with more than ordinary caution, as our relations with 
America have assumed an aspect very favourable to our commer- 
cial interests. ‘The treaty has been carried into effect in the most li- 
beral manner ; for all British vessels coming direct from England, 
are put on the same footing with Americans, as it respects 
their tonnage, and the duties on British produce and manufac- 
tures ; nor is it imagined that it will be long before the importa- 
tion of colonial produce, and foreign goods in English bottoms, 
will be admitted into the American ports, on terms advanta- 
geous to our merchants. Im the present state of our trade these 
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nre benefits not lightly to be renounced for the tempting offer 
of possession of the Floridas, should such offer be made. 

But we turn from this speculation on what may be the result 
of the differences of Spain with America, to make a few ob- 
servations on what appears to be her actual situation 
as to internal policy. ‘The discord which has pervaded the 
councils of this unhappy country ever since the restoration of 
her king, seems to prevail with unabated, if not with increased 
fury. Within the short space of eight and forty hours, Ceval- 
los was ordered into exile, and intrusted for the sixth time with 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. But though his talents seem 
necessary to every ministry, he wants either the inclination, or 
the power to save his colleagues; most of whom have been 
banished from the court to distant places of residence. 

‘The principal cause of these sudden changes is represented 
by most of our English journalists, to have been the submission 
of some of their free remarks to Ferdinand on his conduct, in 
the hope that they might inspire him with a proper sense of the 
pernicious measures he was pursuing, and of the advantages he 
would derive from the adoption of an opposite conduct. And 
whilst on the one hand, we are informed that these hopes were 
so far realized, that with the re-appointment of Cevallos the 
King signified his intention to intrust the trial of the Lzberales 
to the ordinary tribunals of the country; on the other, it is 
asserted with equal confidence, that the Council of Castile have 
advised him to demand from the Prince Regent of England, the 
punishment of those editors of newspapers who have been most 
virulent in their remarks upon his conduct and character. It 
is most probable, however, that neither of these accounts is 
strictly correct. It is not improbable that both are in a great 
measure false. Whatever may be the cause of Cevallos’s tem- 
porary disgrace, the united support of the Infant Don Carlos, 
the Captain General of Madrid, and of the Grand Inquisitor, 
will be suflicient to keep him in his post, notwithstanding the 
intrigues of the other members of the Council, in the interest 
of Vallejo, the ex-minister, who has been banished to Ceuta 
for ten years, for having failed in proving the charges he had 
preferred against his rival. 

For the real interests of Spain, for the advancement of gene- 
ral improvement, and the consequent exaltation of the human 
character, heartily do we wish that there were a thorough 
change of measures. But for this we see but little ground of 
hope 5 nor, as we hinted in our former number, are we by any 
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means satisfied that, in the present state of public feeling in 
that country, such a change is practicable. 

On the affairs of France we have little, or nothing new to 
offer. Of the eulogiums past upon our constitution considera- 
bly more than half a century ago, by one of her soundest poli- 
ticians and most enlightened philosophers, his countrymen are 
at this day affording the best, because the most practical, con- 
firmation. In every thing which the different genius of the 
two countries, and the very opposite circumstances in which 
they are placed, will allow, they pay us the highest compliment 
that coyld possibly be paid to any nation, in moulding their 
government on the model of that which we possess. It has 
been solely to the gradual and almost imperceptible advances of 
the constitution thus wisely copied, towards the perfection that 
it seems now to have attained, that we are indebted for the 
restoration, and the preservation of our liberties: and it is toa 
similar progression that the French must be indebted for the 
establishment of theirs. ‘The work has been begun auspicious- 
ly: it is proceeding slowly, but surely. Already have the 
national Deputies devised a scheme of representation better 
adapted to the population of the country. They have increased 
their number from 262 to 400; and they have wisely preferred 
a dissolution and entire renovation of their body at certain fixed 
periods, in imitation of our House of Commons, to the revolu- 
tionary plan of the removal of a certain proportion every year. 
Making allowances for trifling irregularities, into which they fell 
from the novelty of their mode of proceeding, all their discus- 
sions of the great constitutional points submitted to their deli- 
beration, have been marked by a temper, moderation, and good 
sense, that offer the best security for their continuing in all 
their proceedings to consult the real good of their constituents. 
The uninterrupted freedom of debate which the legislative part 
of the French government has enjoyed, is the best proof that 
could be furnished of the growing security of the executive, 
resting on the only ground on which such security should rest— 
the increasing satisfaction of the people. By this term we 
would be understood to mean, not the dissatisfied hordes of 
military plunderers, who have no wishes but those which are 
associated with the devastation of their country ; but the numer- 
ous and respectable class of inhabitants, who, wishing for 
nothing so earnestly as the preservation of peace, cheerfully 
come forward with all their means in support of government. 

It is a sufficient refutation of the calumnies advanced against 
the independence of the French legislature, that they have can- 
vassed the various items of the budget recently submitted to 
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their consideration with all the freedom of an English Parlia- 
ment; and it is highly honourable to their patriotism that, 
under the sanction of a royal ordonnance, they have established 
schools in all the provinces of France for the education of the 
poor. But a still loftier character attaches to the tolerant dis- 
position, which has intrusted the superintendance of these semi- 
naries, in Protestant districts, to Protestant teachers ; and to the 
truly liberal spirit which induced the Chamber of Peers to ex- 
tend to ministers of every religious denomination, the benefits 
of a law sent up to them from the national Deputies, giving to 
the established clergy a power to receive voluntary donations in 
land or money, for the endowment of their churches. It should 
be recorded to their honour, that this amendment was most 
strenuously supported by the Bishop of Langres in the name of 
the whole French clergy; and that when sent back to the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was immediately and cheerfully adopt- 
ed. The alleged weakness of the executive is as clearly dis- 
proved by the promptitude with which it has suppressed some 
new disturbances in the south of France, fomented by the mal- 
contents ; and by its having brought to trial some more officers 
of high rank, for treason against their sovereign. ‘The vigour 
of its proceedings in the case of Lord Kinnaird, seems already 
to have alarmed some of our countrymen who are conscious of 
having given full English latitude to their tongues ; and Colonel 
Wardle and several other distinguished reformers, who were 
about to make arrangements for a lengthened abode in Paris, 
are ‘now said to be in hourly expectation of receiving the com- 
mands of the Minister of Police to withdraw themselves from 
that city. We rejoice that he has not the power of sending 
them home, for we have characters enough of this description 
here already. 

France being the principal point of attraction, the other na- 
tions of Europe demand but little of our notice. The rumours 
of a war between Austria and Bavaria have happily ceased ; 
and the latter power has seen it prudent to give up to the 
former, certain portions of territory of which she was despoiled 
by Napoleon. In the meanwhile, Austria herself has business 
enough on her hands in the re-organization of her Italian domi- 
nions, and of her finances, without meditating an attack upon 
her feebler neighbours. In spite therefore of the second-sighted 
visions of Mr. Brougham, in interpreting the mysteries of the 
Christian Treaty, the Grand Turk seems, for any thing medi- 
tated by Austria, to be as firmly seated in the divan at Con- 
stantinople, as the Grand Turks his predecessors have usually 
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been; though we admit that the tenure by which he holds kis 
authority, is precarious at the best. 

His Holiness the Pope is, like his neighbours, very busy with 
his own affairs: for, after having dismissed the Irish Catholic 
Bishops with his apostolic benediction, he is singing Ze Deums 

with his Cardinals on the receipt of an imperial chop from 
Pekin, in consequence of which he is preparing to send twelve 
more Jesuits to China. To this mission we may perhaps ere 
long direct the attention of our readers, in connection with 
some observations we may feel ourselves called upon to make 
on the reception which the suppressed order of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola has met with in several of the courts of Europe. At 
present, the details of the intelligence received from Pekin are 
not communicated to us in a shape sufhiciently authentic, as we 
have taken them chiefly from a French paper, which assures us 
that the Prince Regent of England has intreated the Pope to 
bestow Cardinal’s hats on two of the Irish Catholic Bishops ! 
It might as well have said, on the two English Archbishops. 

In the more northern parts of Europe, Prussia is busily occu- 
pied in the inspection and regulations of her new arrondisse- 
ments » but we are happy to learn that her government has yet 
sufficient leisure to turn its attention to the removal of all exist- 
ing restraints on the freedom of the press. ‘ This,” says a 
letter from Berlin, «is now an advantage which we can the 
less dispense with, as the spirit of inquiry which during the late 
wars spread through the whole people, has proved itself one of 
the main supports of the state.” In conformity with these en- 
lightened views, it is said, (but as yet that is all) that there is to 
be established at Berlin one official journal, drawn up with care, 
and subject to censure ; whilst the other papers are to be unre- 
stricted as in England. Another tribute this to the wisdom of 
our political institutions ; and we feel firmly persuaded that one 
substantial advantage derivable to the nations of Europe from 
the late grand alliance, will be the gradual diffusion, over every 
part of the continent, of those liberal notions of government 
which flow from our happy constitution. 

Russia has also had a good deal to occupy the attention of 
her government, particularly in the settlement of Poland : but in 
the meanwhile the commercial prosperity of her empire is not 
neglected. An imperial ukase has been issued, anette 
that all the cloathing of the army, which has hitherto beer 
made of English cloth, should in future be manufactured bom 
wool, the growth of the country. This will of course seriously 
affect the exportation of our principal staple commodity, but 
our merchants will probably meet with some amends in the tarif 
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expected shorily to be issued, with a permission for the impor- 
tation of foreign goods hitherto prohibited. Indeed it will be 
one unavoidable consequence of the gradual advances of that 
extensive empire from barbarism to refinem: ont, that the fictitious 
wants, created by an improved state of society, must for a long 
time be supplied by those countries whose manufactures are in 
amore p:rtect state: and by the time they have learned to 
supply themselves, other channels will be opened to the exer- 
tions of ingenuity and the enterprize of commerce. 

The marriages of the hereditary Princes of Orange and Wir- 
temburgh with two of the Grand Duchesses of Russia, have at 
length been solemnized: nor have we any occasion to view 
eithe ‘r of the alliances with jealous) ‘y. The interests of the 
former of these Princes are too intimately linked with our own 
by the situation of the country he may one day be called upon 
to govern, to leave us any reason to fear that a pe gta ce- 


mented by every consideration of polic y, of early education, 
and pers nal gratitude, can be in the least ets igered by this 
new relationship. In both instances, the connection may not 


improbably strengthen our amicable relations with the court of 
St. Petersburgh ; whilst it tends to give to Russia an interest in 
the general affairs of Kurope, favourable to the ponereation of 
that balance of power, which family union with some of the 
greater powers might rather have endangered. 

From royal marriages abroad we n: turally turn to the ex- 
pected royal marriage at home. ‘The consent of the crown to 
the union of the Princess Charlotte of Wales with Prince Leo- 

pold of Saxe Coburg has been communicated by a message to 
— Houses of Parliament, who have in return presented their 
unanimous addresses of congratulation to the Prince Regent on 
this auspicious event. The House of Commons has agri eed, with- 
out a dissentient voice, to the proposition of ministers, to settle 
on the illustrious pair an annual income of 60,0001. of which 
10,0001. are to form the privy-purse of the Princess. It has 
also agreed to continue the full revenue of 50,000). per annum 
to the Prince, in case he should survive; and has made them a 
present of a year’s income to provide their establishment. ‘This 
provision 1s admitted on all hands to be liberal, without being 
extravazant 3; and amply sufhcient to enable the presumptive 
heiress to the crown and her princely partner to live in a splen- 
dour suited to their exalted rank. Of the character of the per- 
sonage who is thus to be the consort of our future cueen, re- 
port speaks very highly. His manners are said to be pleasing, 
his disposition amiable; and we shall have said every thing 
for his person and appearance, when we add, that he is the de- 
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liberate choice of the Princess Charlotte. He is a Protestant 3 
has served with credit in the Austrian armies; and wherever 
his professional duty or love of knowledge has led him, he has 
gained the esteem of all with whom he has associated. In 
short, he is represented as being every way worthy of the high 
destiny which awaits him. 

It must appear rather a singular digression, to turn from such 
a subject as this to the Westminster Electors and Lord Coch- 
rane: but extremes often meet, and as we could not go higher 
than the one, so we cannot possibly sink'lower than the other. 
We briefly notice the Westminster meeting to petition against 
the Property ‘Tax, in the hope that the singular rebuff which 
Mr, Brougham, Mr. Brand, and Mr. Bennet, &c. met with 
there, may serve as a warning to other members of Parliament, 
not to degrade themselves by taking part in the proceedings of 
such assemblagés. These gentlemen were brought upon the 
hustings for che patriotic purpose of abusing all the measures 
of government, and of praising, with their usual modesty, 
their own merits. But alas, before they could pour their 
eloquence into the ears of the gaping multitude, Mr. Hunt, 
of Bristol notoriety, got possession of the rostrum, and 
thundered out such a philippic against the conduct of their 
party, that the orators thought it most prudent to make a 
hasty retreat, leaving him to expatiate at his leisure on their 
particular merits, which it was not unreasonable in them to 
suppose he would not place in quite so fair a light as they 
themselves had been accustomed to do. And in this they were 
not mistaken; for he assured his auditory, who received this 
part of his harangue with peculiar approbation, that Whigs and 
‘Tories, Ministers and Opposition, were all rogues alike. 

From these worthy electors, we pass on to their ried repre- 
semtative, Lord Cochrane, of whom and his constituents, we ma 
say ‘¢ par pari,” verily ye are worthy of each other. His 
lordship has thought proper to exhibit articles of impeachment 
against Lord Ellenborough, for gross misconduct when presid- 
ing at the trial of himself, and certain other persons accused and 
found guilty with him of conspiring to commit a very gross 
fraud. On the groundless nature of this impeachment we shall 
at present say nothing, as our only object in noticing the busi- 
hess at so early a stage, is to state a query which it has sug- 
gested, viz. how a person whose oath, after such a conviction, 
would not be taken in any court of justice in the kingdom to 
recover a debt of a single farthing, and who, in consequence of 
that conviction, has been publicly degraded from an order of 
knighthood of which he was a member, and expelled from the 
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House of Commons, can, by his re-election, be so far purified 
from all his former transgressions, as to become an honourable 
member of a right honourable house ? This is a question which 
we cannot resolve; because it is one which the expunging of 
the proceedings in Wilkes’s case from the Journals of the 
House (as far as that may go) cannot govern, for the crime of 
which he was found guilty, was not one which the law calls 
infamous, 

We cannot however even thus incidentally allude to so un- 
founded an attack upon the administration of Justice, without 
paying our tribute of applause to the noble and learned lord who 
ig understood to have the official patronage of the Law depart- 
ment, for the manner in which the late vacancies on the bench 
have been filled up. It has not been parliamentary influence, 
but real merit that has governed his choice in these appoint- 
ments. Neither Mr. Park, Mr. Abbot, nor Mr. Holroyd were 
in the house, nor supposed to have any influence or connections 
there. ‘The first of these gentlemen had long been eminent as 
a King’s Counsel, the second was one of our ablest special 
pleaders, and the third is admitted to be the soundest lawyer of 
his day. His elevation to the bench has therefore given pecu- 
liar satisfaction tothe bar ; and it is the more honourable to mi- 
nisters, inasmuch as his political sentiments are known to be in 
opposition to theirs. ‘The same observation will apply to Messrs. 
Raine and Scarlett, who have lately been honoured with silk 
gowns. 

In turning our atttention to the proceedings in Parliament, 
the first point that demands our notice, is, the various treaties 
concluded with foreign powers, to purchase and secure that 
repose to Europe and the world, which the successful exertions 
of England and her allies have so gloriously obtained, and we 
trust so permanently ensured, ‘The debates on these treaties 
of course embraced the whole line of policy pursued by our 
ministers, from the period of the Congress at Vienna, to that 
of the definitive treaty of Paris; every part of which, we do not 
hesitate to assert, is marked by vigour and sound wisdom. But 
very different is the opinion of the opposition; though it is not 
a little singular, that the arguments they employ, are no less in- 
consistent in themselves, than they are, in several instances, ine 
compatible with the real interests of nations. 

‘The allies have been generous towards France. ‘The balance 
of power required that she should, as indeed from her situation 
she must, be a great nation. If her territories have increased 
since Louis XIV. ascended the throne, the same may be said of 
ours, and of most of the principal European powers. ‘Those of 
Russia are extending themselves on every side, and afew years 
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of attentive cultivation of the arts of civilized life will render 
her power sufficiently formidable, to call for no ordinary check. 
Prussia will rapidly gain stre ngth a and, together with Austria, 
will derive the full benefit of her incre ased population. Of 
late years, there has been an immense acquisition of force in 
the North,—there i is every prospect of its continuing to Increase 
with no common stride, and therefore it would not be wise, in- 
considerately to lessen the strength of the South of Europe. 
Thus decidedly approving the general policy of the treaty, if 
there be any part of it with which we were first dissa tisfied, it 

was the barrier provided for the security of the Netherlands : 
but when we learn that a man, so competent to decide the ques- 
tion as the Duke of Wellington, has pronounced that barrier 
sufficient, we can doubt no longer, but readily give our fears to 
the wind. 

To negotiations founded upon so solid a_ basis, Parliament 
could not but give its sanction by a very large majority; and 
having done this, it became its duty to take into consideration 
the means of carrying them into complete effect. ‘he unset- 
tled state of France, after the revolutions and counter revolutions 
by which, for the last twenty years, she has destroyed her own 
repose, and disturbed that of her neighbours, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary for the general security of Europe that, till her 
government should be more firmly established, her monarchy 
should be protected by the presence of a foreign force, against 
any counter revolution. Besides, the cautionary towns given up 
to the allies as a security for the payment of the contributions 
to be levied, would have been useless without soldiers to garri- 
son them. for this double object the quota of men to be fur- 
nished by England amounted to 30,000, who are to be main- 
tained by the French government. But as it 1s one of the 
articles of the treaty, without which all the others would have 
been unavailing, that in case of any attempt to overturn the or- 
der of things now established in France, the allies should respec- 
tively call into exercise the full extent of their means, or such 
proportion of them as occasion might require ; it became an im- 
portant object with ministers not to be altogether unprepared 
for a contingency, which, if it happened at ail, would happen 

suddenly. For this purpose a sta nding army is absolutely re- 
quisite; Gut the question of what number of troops that army 
should be composed, naturally admits of much diversity of opi- 
nion. ‘They consider 120 000 men (exclusive of the 30,000 
kept up in France) the minimum of force consistent with our 
own internal security, and the prudential caution it behoves 
us to take against any external commotion, that may threaten 
the peace of Europe. Of these, we are engaged by the terms 
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ef their charter, to furnish the East India Company with 20,000 
men; and though it has been asserted in the House of Commons 
that if we would seek enemies in India, we must go to the frontiers 
of Nepaul or ‘Thibet, a very slight acquaintance with the present 
state of that part of the world will convince us that we need 
not go quite so far from the seat of government of any of our 
presidencies to find discontented chiefs, and marauding tree- 
booters, sufhciently powerful to excite our vigilance. ‘Lo the 
protection of our colonies in different quarters of the world, 
including the garrisons of Malta, Gibraltar, and the Ionian Isles, 
40,000 men are allotted; and when we consider that 10,000 
of these are required for Canada alone, the other proportions can 
hardly be thought extravagant. If in 1792, the peace establish- 
ments to which some gentlemen are so fond of appealing, 6,600 
men were considered necessary to the safety of these valuable 
provinces, an increase of 2,400 is by no means too large to meet 
the increase of their population, which since that period has 
been nearly doubled ; and to put them ina respectable state of 
defence, in case of any sudden rupture with America, whose 
military force is also much enlarged. ‘Lhe remaining 50,000 
men are equally divided between England and Ireland; and it 
is from the 25,000 allotted to the service of this country, that we 
should alone be able to draw any supply for whatever contin- 
gencics may arise. With respect to Ireland it seems to be very 
generally admitted that the present untoward aspect of affairs 
in that country would render it dangerous to decrease the mili- 
tary force stationed there. 

There are two grounds on which the proposed military esta- 
blishment has been strenuously resisted. The one applies to 
the troops employed in France, who, it is contended, cannot be 
continued there without constituting such an interference in the 
internal affairs of a foreign state, as no government can have 
a right to take upon itself,—whatever, according to the practice 
of those who advance this doctrine, individuals living under that 
government may be privileged to do. On the necessity of this 
measure we have already stated our opinion; and it really is 
singular that the Whigs should have opposed it with so much 
virulence, when it admits of an easy justification by their ex- 
ample. Amongst many other instances that might be adduced, 
we need only remind them that soon after our Revolution, two 
distinct treaties were concluded with the Dutch, by which they 
engaged to furnish a military force whenever it might be re- 
quired, to support the new succession to the crown of England, 
not only against foreign states, but against all internal Opposi- 
tion; that both the triple and quadruple alliances had for their 
main object the maintenance of this same succession, ang the re- 
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gulation of the succession of the crowns of France and Spain ; 
and that by the 7th article of the former of these treaties, it was. 
expressly stipulated, that either party might demand the assist- 
ance of its allies in the suppression of any of its intestine com- 
motions. We are perfectly aware that those gentlemen deny 
the resemblance between the case of William the third and his 
successors, and that of Louis the eighteenth ; and, to a certain 
extent, we admit the dissimilarity. In the one case these treaties 
were entered into with foreign powers to support a line of suc 
cession hostile to the claims of an hereditary prince, who, 
though he was truly declared to have abdicated the throne, 
still held himself de jure to be be king :—in the other, they are 
concluded with a Sovereign both de jure et de facto, to sup- 
port his just right to the crown against a usurper who has not 
merely abdicated the throne, but who has been deposed and 
imprisoned : the case therefore is much stronger against them. 
The other ground they have taken is the argumentum ad 
populum, that such a standing army is dangerous, and must be 
destructive, to the Constitution. ‘They have insinuated—per- 
haps they have even asserted, that it is the intention of the 
Prince Regent and his Ministers to convert England into a 
great military power; and, by so doing, to put an end to our 
liberty. Nay, so alarmed do they pretend to be, that the for- 
mation of a Military and Naval Club, having in view no other 
object than that of enabling the officers of the two services to 
enjoy the pleasures of a cheap dinner, and of a social inter- 
course, which may be highly beneficial to the nation, is dis- 
torted into a most dangerous conspiracy to increase the power 
of the Crown, and to annihilate the rights of the people. It 
is in vain that our brave deliverers, the conquerors of Waterloo 
and ‘Trafalgar, have asserted, that it is one of the positive rules 
of their club, that politics should be totally excluded from their 
conversations :—their patriotism is insulted by a comparison 
with the Wallingford House cabal, and the committee of 
officers who tock upon themselves to expel the Parliament after 
the death of Cromwell. In the brave Lord Lynedoch, we may 
fancy that we see the obsequious but ambitious Lambert :—in 
the Marquis of Buckingham, the fanatical Fleetwood ; whilst 
the open hospitality of Sir Waikin William Wynne may be 
but a cloak for the blunt and brutal insolence of a Desborow. 
Formidable conspirators these !—so formidable indeed, that the 
serious attention of Parliament has been directed to their move- 
ments : and far be it from us to question, but that in their om- 
nipotence they might, did they think it fit, prohibit more than 
onc Naval and one Military officer eating a beef steak together, 
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without the company of a Civilian, under the penalty of being 
cashiered. But then they would in justice be bound to forbid 
all other exclusive associations, such as a certain club meeting at 
Brookes’, into which no person is admitted, who is not in the 
habit of voting with the opposition ; and some others composed 
entirely of Lawyers. In none of these are political discussions 
forbidden, or political cabals guarded against ; and we must 
not forget that, whilst the majority of the Judges supported 
James II. in all his arbitrary measures, the military refused to 
draw their swords in his defence against the hberties of the 
people, But the subject is too ludicrous to admit of further 
discussion ; we proceed therefore to make a very few remarks 
on the comparisons that have been instituted between the peace 
establishment now proposed, and those of former times. And 
here it must be obvious, that no resemblance can really exist 
between them, because the times in which we hve have no 
analogy in the page of history. The small scale, for instance, 
on which that of 1784 was formed, is abundantly accounted for 
by the fact of our having lost most of our colonies during the 
war, for which, of course, we had no garrisons to provide. Since 
the peace of 1792, we have nearly doubled our colonial posses- 
sions, and the present estimate actually includes 19,400 men, 
for colonies which we did not then possess; though the whole 
increase in this branch of service is only 7000 men, that of 
England eight, and that of Ireland ten, making in the whole 
an addition of 25,000. No jealousy of a standing army was 
expressed at the peace of Amiens, when it was proposed to 
continue the home establishments for six months at 23,000 men 
for Ireland, and 47,000 for England: and yet at that period 
the whole military torce of Europe was but 800,000, whereas 
it now exceeds 1,400,000. In 1792, the military power of 
France was at its lowest ebb; and yet when the war broke out 
in the succeeding year, we had abundant reason to lament that 
the extent of our reductions had left us without a force capable 
of taking advantage of those circumstances in the commence- 
ment of the war, which might have brought it to a close in a 
much shorter period than five and twenty years. Indeed the 
smallness of her peace establishments is a rock on which our 
country has often split; and we should not forget, that pre- 
vious to the declaration of war in 1744, a French fleet of 20 
sail anchored off Dungeness, whilst 40,000 men were waitin 

on the opposite coast to be embarked under the orders of Marshal 
Saxe, for the invasion of England, who had but 18,000 troops 
to oppose to him. From all these considerations, and various 


others that have been urged in the course of a very protracted 
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debate on the army estimates, we cannot but consider the peace 
establishment recently proposed, fully justified by the circum~ 
stances of the times. At the same time that we hope that a 
further reduction may, at no very distant period, be found to 
consist with the safety, and real dignity of the country. 

The petitions against the Property Tax have been duly attend- 
ed to by the House of Commons; many of the members of 
which take credit to themselves for the deference they have 
shown to the popular wish. And although we are very far 
from meaning, that petitions can ever be unworthy of attention, 
yet we recollect, when a doctrine very much resembling this was 
practically promulgated by many gentlemen who have now 
thought proper to change both their sentiments and _ their 
conduct.— We allude to the Corn Bill of last year. — But 
virtue is its own reward; and this will be found to be 
as completely the case with those who have voted against the 
Property ‘1’ AX, as it was with those who supported ‘the Corn 
Bill. If the income of some members of the House of Com- 
mons is 1000]. a year, that of others is much more > than ten, 
Supposing then that on an average each member’s income is 
50001. per annum, not only every r body who voted aedent the 
Property ‘Tax, but all temporizing absentees, and even the abet- 
tors of the tax, will receive as a reward for the public virtue 
displayed on that oce asion, 2501.a year. But multiplying 658, 
the number oi sneennene! in the House, by 250, we shall fail 
that one assembly gains by the vote of a single evening, no less 
than a hundred and. seyenty-two thousand pounds. 

In this w: ay we may also acquire a tolerably just idea of the 
motives to such exertions against the tax, m: anifested by men of 
property out of doors. Of ‘the priaciples on which this tax was 
levied, and of the many features of appression which character- 
ized its collection, we formerly expressed our decided disappro- 
bation; but its subsequent rejection has not by any means 
convinced us that its continuance, ona modified scale, would not 
have been an eligible means of meeting the necessities of the 
times ; and if we except the persons alluded to, we doubt whether 
a few years hence any one will have occasion to rejoice much at 
its repeal.—Of the alternatives left to ministers, they seem inclin- 
edto adopt that of a small loan for the service of the year; and as 
they have been compelled to have recourse to this measure, they 
have truly stated that the addition of two millions to the sum 
necessary to supply the deficiency in the revenue created by the 
abandonment of the Property ‘ax, 1s of no importance when 
put in competition with the relief that would be afforded to the 
agricultural interest by the removal of the war-duty on malt, 
which they have therefore proposed to abandon. 
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The general depression under which the agricultural interest 
has long been labouring, has at length been distinctly brought 
before the house by Mr. Western, in a manner which reflects 
equal credit on his talents and his moderation. A committee 
of the whole House will in a few days take the subject into their 
consideration, and we have every reason to believe that some 
effectual remedy will be devised for the removal of an evil some- 
what alarming in its appearance. ‘The outlines of the plan intend- 
ed to be submitted to the committee have already been printed, 
and circulated amongst the members of the House. Its principal 
objects are, a reduction of the duties on malt, beer, and spirits— 
a repeal of that part of the Corn Bill which permits the ware- 
housing of foreign grain duty free,—an advance of exchequer 
bills to those who stand in need of an increase of capital,—the 
laying of additional duties on the importation of all articles 
which are the produce of foreign agriculture—and the encourage- 
ment, by drawbacks and bounties, of the exportation of the re- 
dundant produce of our own soil. Such is the substance of 
the resolutions proposed by Mr. Western, and as far as we are at 
present able to comprehend their various bearings, they have 
our hearty concurrence, though we reserve our more decided 
opinions till the proceedings of the committee shall have put us 
in possession of fuller information on the subject. We cannot 
however, in the meanwhile, avoid expressing our satisfaction, 
that a gentleman who has had the advantage of so much expe- 
rience should have expressed his firm persuasion that the present 
depressions of the landed interest are not past the relief of Par- 
hiament: and that too, it would seem, without touching the 
tythe and poor laws, which less practical reformers have er- 
roneously considered the principal causes of the prevalent distress. 
These laws are founded in wisdom and justiee, and have had 
the sanction of ages long since past by ;—no alteration should 
therefore be introduced into their provisions, but after the ma- 
turest deliberation. 

We cannot close our present observations without suggesting 
one general hint for the guidance of all plans, public and private, 
which may have in view the removal of existing distresses, 
whether they affect the agricultural, the mercantile, or the 
manufacturing interests—To promote as much as in us lies the 
consumption of the produce of our own country, in preference to 
that of cthers. Such was the uniform policy of Buonaparte ; 
Jas est et ab hoste docert: such is becoming the policy of 
Russia, America, and other countries; and if we really wish 
effectually to promote our country’s good, such must be ours. 

March 2\st, 1816. 
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*.* The Conductors of the Aveustan Revirw request 
scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favor them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences; Notices of works preparing for publication, aud 
of those recently published ; which wll be thankfully re- 
ceived and communicated to the public in the subsequent 
Number, if sent to the publisher (post paid) before the 20th 
of the month. 


‘INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, anp IMPROVEMENTS, is 
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Alcohol and Ether. 


The composition of Alcohol, according to the caleulatious of 
Gay-Lussac, founded upon the experiments of Saussure, is 
Olefiant gas, secces secceseeeecvecess | volume, 
Vapour of water, seeeseeeeseeeveeee 1 volume, 
the whole being condensed into half its bulk. Ether, according to 
the same writer, is also composed of 
Olefiant gas, --+.+. cocees coeeeeeees 2 yoHUMes, 
Vapour of water, seeececeeereeeee es | volume, 
the whole condensed into one volume. The specitic gravity of 
Olefiant gas, he also considers as 0°978, and that of vapour of 
water 0°625. The specific gravity of the vapour of alcohel, ae- 
cording to his experiments, is 17013, and that of vapour of ether, 
2°580. See Annales de Chimie, xev. 


Arsenic. 


Dr. Marcer has lately re-examined the subject of detecting 
arsenic in the liquid contained in the stomach; and he thinks the 
best mode of proceeding is to mix the supposed arsenic of silver with 
a little potash and charcoal powder, and then to heat this mixture in 
A pelicle of metalic arsenic will be obtained on the 
inside of the tube, unless the quantity of arsente present be very 
minute indeed. Ann. Phil. No. 59. — 


a glass tube. 
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Cinnamon Stone. 


Specimens of rock have lately been brought from Ceylon to 
Loudon, which consist of schalstone, quartz, and cinnamon stone. 
"The schalstone forms the principal constituent, and possesses all 
the characters of that variety, which is found in the Bannat of 
Temeswar. The quartz ts reoul: irly distributed, and without any 
appesrance of cystallization. The Cinnamon Stone is in grains, 
and distributed throughout the mass; but very few of these grains 
exhibit any traces of a cystalline form, and in those in whiel ‘h any 
appearance of that form can be discerned, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the Ceylon rock, and that w hich is found in 
the Bannat, which contains the Cinnamon Stone, is, that the former 
contains quartz, instead of biue calearious spar, whic h constitutes 
one of the ingredients in the other. Thomson's Annals, No. 39. 


Columbium. 


M. Freysmurnu, a German chemist, 


has discovered Colum- 
bium iv Bohemia. 


He extracted it from a mineral which was pre- 
viously regarded as a native sulphuret of zinc, and also as nigrin 
to which it has a ereat resemblance. The same chemist thinks 
that Columbium and Tautalium are very difierent metals, notwith- 
standing the resemblance which Dr. Woollaston found between 
them. 
Copying Drawings 
M. pe LASTEYRIE has discovered a method of Copying Draw- 
ings with greater facility than was previously practised. For this pur- 
pose lie wets the drawing g paper with a vegetable essence, which 
renders it transparent. 


This he effected b y washing one side of the 
pape r with a brush dipped in essence of lavender or citron, or oil 


of spike. ‘The essence used ret tlits purpose should be as limpid 
and pure as clear water, in order that it may not stain the paper; 
and mayeasily be deprived of the colour which it usually has whe M 
purchased, by a second distillation. The paper thus prepared is to 
be laid upon the drawing, and the lines traced with a pencil ; after 
which, holding the paper to the fire, the essence will be evaporated: 
and the paper become as white as before. By this means fac- 
simides of prints and drawings may be taken with great facility. 
fire Damp. 

Str HumPHRY DAvy, who has laboured so suc cessfully in the 
cause of humanity, and the interests of Coal Miners, has commu- 
nicated further accounts of his experiments on this subject to the 
Roy: ¥e Society. From these it appears, that a lamp burnt in a 


wire-gause cylinder, in which the apertures are * of an inch in 
width can be used with perfect safety from explosion in all cireum- 
s.anc CSe 


So that no new lamp, or other apparatus, is now neces- 
ry to guard the miners from the fatal effects of these e 


yt 
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4s the common lamps now in use, when covered with a wire- 
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gause screen, not only prevent all danger, but may be used to cori- 
sume the fire-damp itself, and thus change it into a source of light. 
What a noble application of scientific ‘knowledge in not only de- 
priving this ageut, which was lately so irresistibly fatal, of all its 
terrors, but even in converting it to purposes of utility ! 


The Gecke. 


Sir Everard Home has recently prese uted a paper to the 
Royal Socicty, containing seme obse ‘ryations on the structure of the 
feet of the Gecko, a species of lacerte, or East India Lizzard. This 
creature possesses the power of running along smooth ceilings with 
its back downwards, with the greatest ease ; and the result of these 
observations was, that the feet of this animal have a resemblance 
to the actinia of those fish which adhere to the sides of ships ; and 
that at every step they form a partial vacuum below them, by 
which they are enabled to proceed in that position, contrary to the 
laws of s gravity. 


Intense Cold. 

Tuomas Foster, Esq. has communicated the following par- 
ticulars, relative to the late Intense Cold, to Mr. Tilloch :—** On 
the morning of the 7th of February, the cold very much increased, 
and in the night was very severe; the thermometer being about 
ten degrees ot Fahrenheight. On the sth it searcely rose above 
that degree all day, and at midnight was 6°; at three o’clock in 
the morning of the 9th, 5°; and at sun-rise 4°. In other parts of 
the parish of Hackney, it is satd to have been two degrees lower. 
At Walthamstow, about three the same morning it was 11°.) The 
same night it was about 24° at C lapton. On the 10th it rose seve ral 
degrees, and the ordinary cold of winter returned, Phil. Mag. 
No. 214. 


Mr. LuKE Howarp, of Tottenham, also observes on this sub- 


ject, with respect to the night between the 9th and 10th of Fe- 


bruary :—‘* At 8 p.m. a quicksilver thermometer, with its bulb 
supported a little above the snow, stood at Zero; at 11 p.m. a 
spirit thermometer in the same position indicated —4; the former, 
which had a pretty large bulb, had not sunk below —3. At halt 
past seven a.m. the 10th, a quicksilver and a spirit thermometer, 
hung over night about eight feet above the ground, indicated re- 
spectively —3, and were evidently rising. The minimum of —5, 
which I have registered, was taken from a six’s thermometer, the 
freezing point of which is very correctly marked on the scale, placed 
alittle above the suow. As the float of this thermometer had not 
room to move further, it may not have indicated the actual mini- 
mum of the air in that situation; but I have other evidence that, 
at the usual height from the pround, of my standard thermometer, 
the tempe rature was at no time below —5, The exposure is north, 
and very open.” Ann. Phil. No. 39. 
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Lightning Conductor. 


The following description of a Lightning Conductor, has lately 
been given in a valuable work on the “ Elements of Electricity 
end Electro-Chemistry, by GEORGE JOHN SINGER, Esq.;” and 
the utility and importance of the subject induce us to present it to 
our readers—* The conducting rod or rods, (for if the building is 
large there should be several) should be formed of copper or iron, 
three quarters of an inch thick. Its upper extremity should be 
acutely pointed, aud rise three or four feet above the highest part of 
the building. The parts of which the rod is tormed should be 
jointed closely; the ends that are applied to each other being 
screwed together. All the metallic parts of the roof should be 
connected with the rod, and it should pass down inas direct a line 
as possible, and penetrate several feet below the foundation, from 
which it should be inclined outward. The underground part of the 
conductor is better formed of copper, to prevent its decay ; it should 
be connected, if it possibly can, with a moist stratum of earth, or 
with a large body of water. The penetration of the conductor to 
some depth below the level of the foundation, will in many instances 
procure it this advantage. ‘The conductor is sometimes made 
wholly of copper, it may then be thimer than if made of tron: for 
a stationary conductor, E should conceive, that a copper rod of half 
an inch thick, would answer every required purpose; and there is 
little doubt that a less quantity of metal made into a hollow tube, 
$0 as to increase Its superficies, would be equally, or even more 
effectual. Conductors for ships should be attached te the mast, 
and where motion is required, an interruption should be made in 
the inflexible conductor, and its parts connected together by a 
length of spiral wire, which would be at once perfectly continuous, 
anid sufficiently flexible to yield to every necessary movement. 
Such conductors will be much more eftectual if they are con- 
nected with a strip of metal surrounding the deck, and continued 
tu the copper bottom.” 

Niiric and Prussic Acid. 

M. VAN MONS, writing to Mr. Tilloch, observes, that M. Ber. 
zelius no longer considers Azote as the radical clementary combus- 
tible of the nitric acid. He thinks that this acid is composed of 
88°29 parts of oxvgen, and 11°72 parts of an unknown radical, 
which he calls nédria. The same writer also remarks, that Prussie 
acid has been found in opium in Germany ; and from this discovery 
ithas been concluded that the narcotic virtue of opium depends 
upon this ar ul, 

Organized Substances. 


M. VAN Mons likewise observes, I have found that we muy 
extract the soluble parts of most organized substances, by treating 
oe ‘ 
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the ‘ir powder precisely like coffee. But if too much boiling water 
is poure “lin, nothing more of the substance is communicated to it. 
I made my first experiment of this kind on gall-nuts in powder, for 
making ink, and I made it with perfect case. The ink obtained was 
a true black, did not become thick, and did not deposit any of its 
ingredients; but we must use the sulphate oxidated, aud not that 
which is oxidulated, and putin the gum and sugar-candy last of all. 
Physical Analysis of Soils. 

Dr. ScuuBueR, Professor of Natural Philosopliy and Chemical 
Acriculture inthe Institute of Hofwyl, has published a paper on this 
interesting subject, in the Bibliotheque Britannique, which has been 
translated for No. 39, of the Ann. of Phil. As this is a subject 
which must ever form the basis of real national prosperity, we shall 
extract his concluding remarks ; and should be happy in commu- 
nicating the result of his future experiments to our readers. He 
obse ‘rves— 

‘ For my own part Lam satisfied that the cliemical analysis of 
any fertile soil whatever would not be sutlicient to make us ac quaint- 
ed with it in all its relations, and to assign it its true place in agri- 
culture: for the physical prope rties of soils composed of the same 
chemical constituents may be very different, according to the difter- 
ent forms and modes in which the sim ple earths are combined in the 
different compound soils, from which important phenomena result, 
of which all the species of sous furnish examples.” 

“ Far from considering ay researches on phenomena so interesting 
to vegetation and agriculture as terminated, | have resolved (as far 
at least as de ‘pends upon n nveill ) to continue thein, without neg- 
lecting any thing that may lead to more veneral and certain results. 
At present Lam employed u 1) further experime nts on the absorp- 
tion of oxygen by ie earths: on the different degrees of heat which 
they acquire from light; and on thetr different influence in a state of 
purity ou the growth of plants. I propose to conimunicate to the 
public in the fitth number of the Peuile s Econom iques of Hofwyl, 
the subsequent details of these experiments, with their partic ular 
relation to rural economy.” 

Safeiy from Lightning. 

Mr. SINGER, in the work above named, advises that shelter be 
not sought beneath a high tree, or building, but considers a distance 
of twenty or thirty feet from them as rather an eligible situation. He 
lays great stress upon the necessity of keeping at a distance from 
large masses or pools of water; and even from those s:iail rivulets or 
streams that may have been occasioned by a secant shower: for 
water is an excellent condugtor, and streams of this nature wit ull- 
frequently determine the direction of the explosion: as, in a 
house, the partial conductors which give 2 direction to the discharge 
of the electricity, are generally the appendages of the walls aud 
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ceilings, the safest place is in the middle of a room: and this would 
be rendered still more secure by standing on i will glass legs, 
op a mattress. or even on a woollen hearth-ru he greatest dis- 


tance from the top and botiom of the house is also the most secure 
Situation. 
Secretion. 

Dr. Witson Puities has presented a paper to the Royal 
Society, containing an account of some experiments on the nervous 
influence in Secretion; and also on the relation between this influ- 
ence and galvanism. From these experiments he concludes that 
the heat of animal life arises from nervous energy ; that the muscular 
action depends upon the particular structure ot the muscles; and 
that the nervous system is supported by the sanguiferous ; but that 
the sanguiferous can act without the influence of the nervous system. 
He also concludes, that both Secretion and animal heat are entire ly 
dependent upon the nervous system; and le also thinks that the 
nervous influence and galvanism are the same. 


Meteorology. 
The following are Mr. LUKE HOWARD’s results on this subject, 
from the 23d of December, 1815, to the 20th of January, 1816, 
Inclusive, viz. 
Barometer. 
Greatest height eeeseesececceereeeeees 50°52 inches 
Least height eoeeee ee eeeeese eeeeeeteesee 28°87 
Mean of the period eeeseceseeseseeeeee 2015 
Thermometer. 
Cireatest helght+«+ee. eer eeeeeeeeeeeeteee SO 


ate 


~ 


Least heicht «eee. eeeeese eeeeeeeeee eevee 


> 


Mean ot the period eeeeee eee eset eeeseee 5° 5! 


Mean of the livgrometer at nine a, m. 79°5°. Rain 2-18 inches ; 
and prevailing Wind S. W. 

The results of the same accurate observer, from the 21st of 
January to the 19th of February, inclusive, are also the following. 
For the intense cold of part ot this period, see a preceding article, 


Barometer, 

Greatest height seeeoee @eeeeeeeee eae eene 30°38 inches 
Least heicht eeeeee Oe eee eee eeeeeaeee 28°90 
Mean of the period @Cooeececoecseserece 29°090 

. Thermometer. 
Greatest height seeces coves ceecescess 48° 
Least height eeoeeee eee eee eee eee eeeeee A? 
Mean ot the period See €CeereCce ee 6 68 6 a 6 3é Da ; 


Mean of the hygrometer at nine a, m. SO’. Rain and melted 


Suow, 2°21 inches. Winds Northerly and Easterly, 
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